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ISABEL ST. CLAIR. 



CHAPTER I. 



ST. CLAIR HALL. / 

'^ Oh, mamma, do let us take a long walk this 
fine evening?" said Isabel St. Clair, a girl of 
about twelve years old, running up to her mother, 
who was standing on the terrace of an old man- 
sion in the Korth of England. Isabel was fol- 
lowed by her little brother Arthur, who joined in 
the request. 

Mrs. St. Clair assented, and quitting the ter- 
race, with its antique stone vases, and quaint 
sun dial, that had told the time to many a past 
generation of St. Clairs, the trio passed through 
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the shrabberies. crossed the moat by what had 
formerly been the drawbridge, and so od towards 
a steep hill, which was the children's faypurite 
walk. 

Isabel and Arthur St. Clair, young as they* 
were, had known sorrow and misfortune. They 
lived in wild and troablous times— their father, a 
devoted adherent of the House of Stuart, had 
fought gallantly for the first Charles, and thoagh 
broken in health by wounds and hardships, was 
one of the few Englishmen who joined the stan- 
dard of that ill-fated monarch's sod, when 
resolved to make one last desperate attempt to 
recover his kingdom. .He marched southwards 
with his Scottish army, to be ultimately defeated 
at the second battle of Worcester. In this 
engagement, or rather massacre, for the gallant 
Eoyalists were hemmed in and literally slaugh- 
tered in the streets — in this last decisive encoun- 
ter^ which ended the civil war. Major St. Clair 
lost bis life. 

A year later, Cromwell and his Common- 
wealth being undisputed ralers of the country, 
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the St. Cl^k estates, amoDgst hundreds of others^ 
were ceijifiBcated, falling into the hands of Lam- 
)i ^ ber^ Moneton, a grim old Puritan ; the widow 

with her infant children, finding refuge with a 
., merchant of the City of London^ named Goldsac, 
' who, with his maiden sister, lived in the then by 
no means unfashionable locality of Fleet-street. 
About a twelvemonth before the time when 
our story opens, King Charles 11., being restored 
to his throne^ had given back to the young 
Arthur his lawful inheritance, under the guar- 
dianship of his mother, and the little family once 
more took possession of their beautiful home, 
which was all the dearer from its having been so 
long lost to them. 

To return to our story. The children walked 
merrily along, rejoicing in the bright spring 
weather that had succeeded a long and severe 
winter. Trees and shrubs were bursting into life 
and verdure, and all nature looked fresh and 
blooming. Having by a somewhat steep but 
winding ascent reached the summit of Rayrigg 
Fell, as the hill was called^ a fine prospect met 
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the eye, moorland and valley and rocky crag; 
with here and there a gleaming lake, and bright 
mountain stream, leaping and sparkling iu its 
course, forming many a miniature waterfall; 
while a break in the chain of hills allowed 
the distant sea coast to be seen. This was 
only in clear weather; on the present occa- 
sion, not only was the dim blue ocean line 
distinctly visible, but also the ruins of an old 
castle, which it was a great delight to the chil- 
dren to look at, and speculate upon ; standing on 
the rocky shore, its outline rising in weird and 
shadowy grandeur above all the neighbouring 
objects. 

" How much nicer this is than London," pre- 
sently said Arthur. ^^ How glad 1 am we live 
here now. Are not you, Isabel?" 

*^ Yes, dear," answered his sister, ^' but do not 
let us talk just now. Our mother looks pale, 
and I am afraid her head aches." 

Both children approached their mother affec- 
tionately. 

" I am quite well, my dears," she said, 
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answering their anxious looks, ^' but I felt sad 
just now, for I was thinking of the last time your 
dear father and I climbed up this hill together, 
only a week before his death. It is more than 
nine years ago. You, Isabel, were a little girl of 
three and a half; Arthur a baby, scarcely t\AO 
months old.** 

** Isabel was born in 1648," said Arthur, "the 
year before the poor king was killed/' 

" Yes, dear child, she came to console us in a 
time of trouble and confusion." 

" Arthur was not born till ^51," remarked 
Isabel. 

"Just two months before the second battle of 
Worcester/' said Arthur. 

" I can remember my father," said Isabel, 
thoughtfully, "just a little.'* 

" And I seem to kiiow exactly how he looked," 
said Arthur, "when I see his picture. How 
lucky we were to find it up in the lumber-room, 
where old Master Moncton had stowed it away ; 
and that he had not run a sword through it, as he 
had through some of the others in the gallery." 
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^* Yes, indeed, it is a treasure," said Mrs. St* 
Clair, '^ so wonderfully lifelike and true." 

" It was painted by Sir Anthony Vandyke, the 
same artist who painted King Charles I.,'^ 
added Arthur, proud to show his information. 

" Your father had, I think," resumed Mrs. St. 
Clair, " a presentiment that he should never see 
us again, when he went away that last time. He 
kissed us all so tenderly, called us his three 
treasures, his wife, his daughter, and his baby- 
boy, and told Isabel to be a good brave girl, and 
a comfort to her mother." 

" I will try my best to obey his words," said 
Isabel; earnestly. 

^' And I, too, will be a good brave boy," said 
Arthur, with childish eagerness not to be left 
out. 

" We have now no near'relative left to care for 
us," continued Mrs. St. Clair. ** Your uncle, 
whom you have often heard me speak of, your 
father's younger brother, must be dead, or we 
should have heard of him, for a kinder heart, or 
more affectionate disposition, never existed." 
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*^ How long is it since my uncle was heard of, 
mamma 9" asked Arthur. 

" Nearly twelve years. Your sister was a babe 
of a year old when he bade us farewell. He was 
about to join Prince Rupert ; he bad, of course, 
when the fleet was devoted to the service of the 
Parliament, been forced to abandon his profession 
of sailor, but was glad to resume it. He called 
Isabel his bonnie little lassie, and used to dance 
her in his arms so high that I sometimes feared 
he would let her drop. He said he would bring 
home a fortune in silver and gold from foreign 
lands for his little maiden, so that if a baby 
brother were born, to be heir to the estates, which 
he did not doubt, as the St. Clair lands had des- 
cended in a direct male line from father to son 
for more than three centuries, she should have a 
noble portion of her own.*' 

** I will be as kind to my sister as our uncle 
would have been had he lived," said Arthur, 
raising his soft blue eyes to the faces of his com* 
panions, " and to my dear mother too. You 
shall both always live with me— indeed, what 
should I do without you." 
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" Dear boy," said his mother, while Isabel 
caressed him fondly. " But you are very young 
yet.^' 

^* How old was my uncle when he went away^ 
mamma ?" asked Arthur. 

" Just twenty-one." 

" Twenty-one and twelve are thirty-three," said 
Arthur. **' Uncle must be quite an old man 
now. " 

** Men are not old at thirty-three, nor women 
either," said his older and more enlightened sister. 

*^ It is sad to be left all alone and unprotected 
in the world," said their mother, sorrowfully. 

^' Yes ; wicked men might come and' take our 
house or our lives," said Arthur, who was of a 
timid and fearful disposition. 

** But we must be resigned, my dear child, and 
trust in God," said Mrs. St. Clair ; " so do not 
look sad. 1 hough only protected by servants, 
we performed safely all that long and somewhat 
perilous journey from London, but a year since. 
Tour dear father would be glad, indeed, to know 
that we were restored to the home of our ances- 
tors — our rights— rendered yet more secure by a 
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deed of gift to Arthur, under the king's own 
hand and seal, with many of our old valued ser- 
vants and retainers gathered round us again. 
You, my two dear children,^' added the mother, 
as she embraced them fondly, ^^ are my greatest 
earthly treasures, if I can but see you good and 
happy." 

The distant hills were tinged by the last rays 
of the setting sun, as Mrs. St. Clair and her 
children descended the Rayrigg Fell, and walked 
slowly homewards. During the walk the mother 
said — 

" You have never either of you had a near view 
of the sea, I think ?" 

" No,^' said Arthur, "but I should like to visit 
it veiy much, for then I could sail my little boat, 
and pick up shells, and— =•" 

" And I," said bis sister, interrupting him, 
'• could climb up those rocks, and catch the sea 
birds, and bring them home to tame, and, above 
all, explore that lovely old castle." 

" Oh, how delightful it would be I '* cried both 
the children at once. 
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Mrs. St. Glair smiled, and said that they should 
go soon for a few days to the sea, as they so much 
wished it. 

" I wonder,'* pursued Isabel, '^ whether all the 
eztraordinafy things are true that I have been 
told about that castle ; that strange sounds are 
heard, and wonderful sights seen about its walls 
by night, that it is really haunted?" She 
paused, then added, ** I know, mamma, you have 
always taught us not to believe in ghosts or 
spectres. But I should like to see the castle, to 
explore it for myself, and perhaps have some 
romantic adventure. What say you, Arthur?" 

" I have no such wish," replied her more timid 
brother. ** As you say, it may not be true, but 
still I had much rather keep out of the way. 
Grainger and Mrs. Smith say it is a dreadful old 
place this castle, one way and another ; they have 
heard of it all their lives." 

The trio walked on in silence for some time, 
when Mrs. St. Clair, seeing that the children were 
grave, and Arthur pale, and wishing to divert 
them from sad or gloomy thoughts, said kindly — 
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*^ My dears, you must not forget the ffite that 
is to be given next week in honour of Isabel's 
thirteenth birthday, and of our restoration to our 
beloved home." 

*' Oh no, mother," answered Isabel, and both 
children brightening up, talked of nothing but 
the approaching festivities during the remainder 
of their walk. 

On reaching home, they at once ran oflF to give 
further directions concerning a tent that was 
being erected in the grounds. Isabel had set her 
heart on having a tent, and had persuaded her 
indulgent mother that the arrangements of the 
day would be incomplete without one. She had 
read of some grand entertainment, in which a 
tent bad held a prominent place, and the idea 
had taken possession of her imagination. 

The few days that intervened before this ffite 
were chiefly spent in making preparations for it.^ 
Workmen from the neighbouring town of Stour- 
bridge were constantly employed, and the culi- 
nary department was in a state of great 
activity. 
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CHAPTER IJ. 



THE F^TE. 

The much wished for, and long talked of day at 
length arrived. The children were dressed and 
ready long before the hour when the guests were 
expected to assemble. 

Their costume was as simple as the fashion of 
the day permitted. Isabel wore a gown of bro- 
caded white silk, with long pointed bodice, her 
dark glossy hair being suflFered to fall in long 
natural curls to the waist, unconfined save by a 
single knot of ruby-coloured ribbon, while a lovely 
damask rose, reared with great pains and skUlby 
the Scotch gardener, was fastened in the bosom 
of her dress, as its sole ornament- She had on 
the high-heeled shoes with jewelled buckles, of 
the period. 
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Arthur wore a suit of azure blue velvet, with 
point lace collar and ruf3es, which became his 
Saxon complexion and fair hair ; while a gold- 
laced haty and a small sword and sword belt, 
which, young as he was, he was on this occasion 
allowed to wear, as the representative of an 
ancient house, completed his costume. 

Mrs. St. Clair had always, since her husband's 
melancholy death, worn mourning. On this 
important day, however, she so far departed from 
her ordinary costume as to wear a richly brocaded 
robe of black satin,while her head-dress was com- 
posed of ostrich feathers, intermixed with strings 
of pearls, drawn together by a large diamond 
aigrette. 

Her children were delighted when they saw the 
graceful figure and sweet refined face, shown to 
advantage by this attire, and declared that no 
one could possibly look more beautiful than their 
mother. 

The neighbourhood was not very populous, 
many of the guests had far to come, but all who 
could attend did so. It was a numerous assem- 
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Wage ; there were homely country squires, with 
their rosy cheeked wives and daughters ; and some 
luristocratic looking children, bearing, as did their 
parents, the unmistakeable stamp of patrician 
birth and breeding. 

Isabel and Arthur received their young guests 
with frank and gentle courtesy, not the less 
pleasing for a slight degree of shyness consequent 
on their retired life ; but their mother had early 
taught them that unselfish regard for the feelings 
and comfort of others, which is the basis of all 
true politeness. 

After a splendid banquet, served at noon in the 
old dining hall, where massive gold and silver 
salvers glistened, and where solid English fare, 
as well as a profusion of more recently introduced 
foreign delicacies, were offered to the guests ; the 
young people amused themselves with games, 
until summoned by lively music to the Oriel 
room, the largest in the house, the polished oak 
floor of which afforded excellent scope for the 
agility of the dancers. They performed minuets, 
<ioranto8, and country dances, to their hearts' cen^ 
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teat, Isabel ^^ opening the ball" — a term used 
with more correctness then than now — by danc- 
ing a minuet and gavotte with Master Hugh 
Beverley, son of Sir Lionel Beverley, of Penwick 
Manor, one of the most distinguished guests pre- 
sent, a young gentleman some two years her 
senior ; both gaining deserved admiration for the 
graceful ease they displayed, whether in the stateli- 
ness of the former, or the sprightliness of the 
latter movement. 

When the dancers at length grew weary, and 
the little band who played for them paused 
for rest and refreshment, every one strolled out 
into the grounds. It was one of those delightful 
May evenings so often spoken of by poets, so 
rarely met with in England at this early season. 
The air on the terrace and lawn was sweet and 
refreshing, after the heated atmosphere of the 
ballroom, yet without danger of chill; and there 
was as yet no dew upon the smooth, beautifully 
kept lawn. A glorious full moon was just rising, 
and from the trees near the tent, towards which 
Isabel and Arthur led the way, hung long strings 
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of many-coloured lamps, glistening among the 
leaves like soft gems of light, whilst, at intervals, 
pine torches illuminated the scene with dazzling 
brilliancy. It was a pleasing surprise for the 
guests, and then the tent itself was decorated 
with festoons and garlands of flowers and ever- 
greens, interspersed with rare exotics, so that 
altogether the scene had an enchanting fairylike 
effect. Supper was laid in the tent, and at ten 
o'clock, a late hour in those days, all the party 
sat down to partake of a substantial repast. 

The evening wore on, toasts were given, songs 
sung, and speeches made. The servants and 
tenants were gathered round the entrance of the 
tent, listening to the speeches, and joining in the 
cheers when Isabel's health was drunk, with 
" three times three and one cheer more.*^ The 
feast was drawing to a close, yet the merriment 
was still at its height, when a strange discordant 
murmur, at first distant, then drawing nearer and 
nearer, broke in upon the sounds of gaiety and 
laughter. Presently fearful cries of ^^ Fire, fire !" 
became audible. *' Fire I" a cry terrible at any 
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time, doubly fearfal when it is heard at the dead 
of nighty whether it bursts upon us in silence 
and solitude^ or surprises us in the midst of mirth, 
music, and revelry. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE FIRE. 

Gbeat was the consternation of the whole party 
at these cries. All started to their feet in an 
instant^ and ran out of the tent. Some of the 
gentlemen and the servants hurried through the 
sTirubberies, and one or two returning, told the 
terrified children that the intelligence was but 
too true. St. Clair Hall was on fire ! They could 
soon see this for themselves; a lurid glare in the 
sky was visible above the high thick trees, and 
on reaching the lawn they saw flames issuing 
from the roof and most of the upper windows of 
the house. The scene that ensued was one of the 
greatest confusion, the servants and tenants 
hurrying backwards and forwards, endeavouring 
to save some of the most valuable books, pic- 
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tares, and furQiture, from risk of destruction by 
the devouring flames, the children crying and 
screaming, the horses in the carriages, which 
were waiting to convey the guests to their respec- 
tive homes, frightened by the fire, kicking, rear- 
ing, and plunging. 

" Let us send to the village church for the 
water buckets and long ladders kept there I" said 
Mrs St. Clair ; and Hugh Beverley, «^ho was with 
that lady and her children, hastened off to des- 
patch his own and other mounted servants. 
These were soon joined by some of the villagers, 
whom the noise and sight of the flames had 
brought out of their beds and cottages, and who 
lent willing aid. But the woodwork ot the 
house was old, and the fire was raging furiously 
before any well-organized attempt could be made 
to get it under. Buckets were filled from the 
large tank or reservoir of water in the yard at 
the back of the house ; these had to be passed on 
from hand to hand, by a line of people, up to 
those stationed on ladders — a slow and imperfect 
method,- although the best, indeed the only one 
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known 9 in those days. Every man and boy 
helped with a will^ but owing to the difficulty of 
getting the amateur fire brigade into working 
order, and to the limited supply of water, it was 
some time before much could be done to quell 
the fierce flames. There was fortunately not a 
breath of wind stirring, while the pale silvery 
rays of the moon contrasted strangely with the 
red glare of the fire. 

So great was the sympathy and respect felt 
for the poor lady and her children, that none of 
the guests, except a few elderly and nervous 
people, thought of leaving whilst the danger 
lasted ; all who were capable worked, the women 
and little ones standing in groups on the lawn, 
as near to the scene of action as was consistent 
with safety, watching the proceedings with eager 
interest. 

At length the persevering efforts of the zealous 
little band begun to tell, the violence of the fire 
gradually abated ; a murmur of rejoicing went 
round,, in which workers and watchers joined, 
though the former showed symptoms of fatigue. 
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Some barns and other injuries had been received^ 
while many a rich velvet coat was soiled and 
soaked with water, many a point lace raffle 
singed and torn, and more than one gold-laced 
hat trodden under foot in the gallant service. 

Mrs. St. Clair now caused some barrels of ale 
to be brought out on to the lawn, which she, with 
other ladies, quickly dispensed to all who were 
thirsty and heated with labour, as one detach- 
ment after another snatched a brief breathing 
'time. All who had received hurts were carefully 
tended by the kind lady, aided by her old house- 
keeper. 

** Mother, I am sure Master Beverley's arm is 
burnt," said Isabel, as he hastily quaffed a horn 
of ale she handed him, ^^ see, his sleeve is all 
scorched and blackened I" 

"Nay, I must not wait at present," he 
answered, " there is so much still to do. Indeed, 
I scarcely feel the hurt," and with a hasty bow 
and grateful look he ran off. 

Thanks to the zealous assistants, a great 
number of valuable articles had been brought 
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out of the reach of danger, as there was no know- 
ing how far the fire might spread. Now that the 
worst seemed over, Mrs. St. Clair glanced at 
these, and discovered with regret that a casket, 
containing jewels of great value, and, what was 
of still more consequence, title deeds and docu- 
ments relating to the estate, was missing. 
Inquiries were at once made, but no one had seen 
it. This casket was of exquisite foreign work- 
manship, and the more noticeable that in those 
days, even amongst the nobles, articles of yertA 
were rare. She had herself placed it in an old 
cabinet, that stood in a room somewhat remote 
from those used on the present occasion, in the 
western wing of the building. 

This was found to be only accessible by a 
ladder placed against a buttress, a pile of 
masonry still left standing, which on account of 
the woodwork that supported it having been 
burnt away, seemed from its tottering appearance 
ready to fall and crush the first daring adventurer 
who should approach or try to mount the ladder. 
Mrs. St. Clair at once offered a large reward to 
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any one who would bring her the casket No 
one coming forward, she increased the reward, 
but this was also ineffectual, on account of the 
extremely dangerous situation of the ladder. It 
is true many of the men came to the spot, but 
after having examined the pile and ladder, they 
assured Mrs. St Clair that the attempt was not 
practicable. 

*' It is too fearful a risk," said they one and all, 
while some of the men commented freely enough 
on the absurdity of trying. 

" Why all the gold the good lady could give 
us," said one, " would not pay us for being 
smashed to denith or burned alive, would it now ?" 

" To be sure it would not," rejoined another, 
**Not all the caskets in the universe could'nt 
tempt me." 

^^ I don't think its over and above safe to stand 
here, much longer," muttered a third. 

** Nay, masters, I would not have one of you 
endanger life or limb for cause of mine," said the 
kind and gentle lady, advancing a step towards 
them. 
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The fire, meanwhile, threatened to burn in two 
the only remaining rafter or crossbeam against 
which the ladder rested. Mrs. St. Clair entirely 
despaired of ever seeing the casket again, when, 
with the utmost horror and amazement, she 
beheld, not a stout fireman, but the slight form 
of little Isabel, ascending the dangerous ladder ! 

The spectators were for a moment mate with 
astonishment, but when they saw the youn^ 
girl courageously cross the flaming rafter, and 
prepare to walk over the smoking, tottering 
ruins, which separated her from the casket, a 
universal shudder ran through the assembled 
crowd ; some would have shouted to her to 
desist, had not the old housekeeper darted from 
one to the other, by look and gesture, imploring 
silence. 

"You know that shouts and cries will only 
take away the poor child's presence of mind," she 
urged, "and can do no good. Don't you see it 
is now quite as dangerous for her to turn back as 

to go on ? " 

At all events, it was impossible to make her 
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torn back, so all. that remained was to watch the 
. event in breathless silence, Isabel now^ after 
disappearing for a few seconds, emerged from the 
blazing rooms she had so daringly entered. She 
had secured the precious casket I and held it above 
her head exultingly. A hastily repressed cheer 
burst from those below, while Mrs. St. Clair, 
white and motionless as a statue, gazed on the 
scene with anxious eyes. She saw, as in. a 
ghastly dream, the fearful abyss of flame and 
smoke, above which hovered the little white 
figure, standing out in strong relief against the 
dark night sky. The cheer sent a thrill through 
the mother's frame, but her joy, and that of the 
spectators, was of short duration, for as Isabel 
stood upon the smouldering ruins, and looked 
at the now actually rocking pile of masonry on 
one side, and the flame and smoke that separated 
her from the ladder on the other^ her heart 
appeared to sink within her, she held out her dis- 
engaged hand imploringly to the spectators, as 
it were begging for help — for help that could not 
be given — though many a one amongst the crowd 
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below felt as though they would have died to 
render aid to the brave child who stood in such 
desperate peril. 

Isabel paused for a moment. If she stood 
where she was, she must -inevitably perish, for 
the ruins threatened every instant to give way 
beneath her feet. Already she was scorched and 
half suffocated. It had occurred to her, when she 
first started, that she might, the casket once 
secured, pass through the room to a winding 
back staircase that was near, and so descend. 
But on opening the door, such a volume of smoke 
rushed in, as to bewilder and almost overpower 
her. The only chance of escape, then, was to 
recross the flaming rafter, though it was very 
doubtful if that would now bear her weight. 
Grasping the casket with both hands, she made a 
desperate rush towards the ladder, and was for a 
moment enveloped in a cloud of smoke. 

A dead silence followed ; the bystanders gave 
her up for lost. But no— she reappeared. The 
anxious throng below breathed again. *^ She's 
safe, she's safe I" resounded on all sides. A 
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moment later she was seen close to the ladder, 
her foot was on the topmost round, when the 
beam against which it rested, at length gave way, 
and the whole pile fell with a tremendous crash, 
burying the unfortunate Isabel in the ruins ! 

All present were so paralysed by this dreadful 
catastrophe, that no one made any effort to do 
anything for some time, until they were again 
addressed and roused by the old housekeeper, who 
had before remonstrated with them. 

" What do vou all stand here for," exclaimed 

» 

she, ** like a parcel of foolish staring idiots 1 
Why don't you set to work and see if you can't 
help?" 

This appeal, as well as the distress of poor 
Mrs. St. Clair, and the cries of poor little Arthur, 
recalled the crowd to their senses. They quickly 
began to remove the stones and rubbish which 
covered poor Isabel. 

'* We cannot save her life," said one of the 
men, " she must be killed with the weight of this 
huge pile of ruins." 

With feelings of heart-sickening sorrow, the 
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work was proceeded with. The moon had set> 
but the scene was lighted by torches and lanterns. 
Not one of the men and boys, gentle or simple, 
bnt assisted ; even some of the stronger amongst 
the women ; others held lights. The rest of the 
ladies and children hnddled together under a 
tree, while amongst the workers, and in and out 
amongst those who kept their dreary watch, 
flitted the tall stiff form of the poor old house- 
keeper, her high " mob " cap, and muslin ker- 
chief, gleaming white and ghostly, as she now 
mourned and lamented for her poor lost child ; 
now encouraged the labourers to still more 
strenuous exertions. 

At last, after removing stone after stone, for a 
long time, the end of a white scarf was visible, 
and Isabel's mother, who till then had been look- 
ing on in silent agony, exclaimed — 

** It is my child's I For mercy's sake, make 
haste !'' 

The workers redoubled their exertions, a faint 
scream was heard, and Isabel was discovered, not 
crushed and lifeless as was expected, but per- 
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fectly safe and aninjared I She was lying under- 
neath a large beam, which had fallen in a sloping 
direction, and which had sheltered her from the 
rest of the falling ruins I It is impossible to des^ 
cribe the joy of Mrs* St. Clair, at this wonderful 
escape ; she clasped her child in her arms, and 
embraced her with rapture, while all present 
sympathized in her joy. 

" Thank you all, my friends," said the mother 
at length, looking round with streaming eyes, 
and — she added reverently — " I thank God." 

When the first burst of joy was over, Mrs. 
Fym, the old housekeeper, enquired for the cas- 
ket, which had been the cause of so much 
trouble. 

Blank looks were the sole answer ; search was 
made on all sides ; Isabel, on being questioned, 
said that when she found herself falling she flung 
the precious thing from her, hoping that it might 
be uninjured. Now, this casket being of the 
greatest value, Mrs. St. Glair could not help 
lamenting its loss aloud, saying it must liave 
been stolen. 
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'^ Indeed/' said Isabel, ^^ I am sure no one here 
could steal it !*' 

** That^s more than you know," returned Mrs. 
Pym, sharply. "There's sure to be a set of 
thieves and vagabonds about wherever there is 
the least chance of picking up anything. If Pm 
not greatly mistaken I saw a glimpse of an evil 
looking man or two, at one time, amongst the 
crowd. They were none of our villagers, nor 
any one that I know hereabouts." 

Mrs. St. Clair suggested that the housekeeper 
had been away from the place for some years. 

*'Aye, aye, but I lived here in my girlish 
days, before you was born. Mistress, and I know 
the faces of our people well enough. On their 
honesty I would wager my life. They wouldn't 
touch anything belonging to a St. Clair, not 
they." 

The servants all stood forth in a body. " Would 
they steal a thing for which the brave little lady 
had risked her life ? Oh no !" 

" Indeed my friends I believe you," said their 
mistress. 
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Bat where was the casket ? 

*^ If I were you, madam/' said a gentleman 
present, addressing Mrs. St. Clair, '* I would 
lose no time in having the casket cried in the 
market place of Stourbridge ; and would let all 
the watchmen and proper authorities know of 
your loss, besides advertizing it iu the forth- 
coming broadsheet." 

The lady thanked him, and promised to follow 
his advice. 

All anxiety respecting the fire being at an end, 

every one was naturally desirous to know how it 

had originated. No one, however, seemed to 

know anything on the subject — all the servants 

denied being guilty of carelessness. It seemed a 

mystery not to be fathomed. Incendiaries had 

not been uncommon of late — lawless men setting 

houses on fire that they might profit by the con- 

» 
fusion to carry away rich spoils. So here the 

matter rested. 

The company had all retired upon seeing that 

Isabel was safe, but not until they had offered to 

assist Mrs. St. Clair in any way they could ; 
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unanimously inviting her to make a temporary 
home in their houses. Amongst the most earnest 
and pressing of these were Lady Beverley and 
her young son Hugh. The boy had been greatly 
struck by Isabel's brave conduct. He had re- 
proached her afterwards for not sending him up 
the dangerous ladder. Had he not been away 
from the spot at the moment, getting his arm, 
which was severly burnt, bandaged up, she should 
not have gone, at least not alone I His father, 
Sir Lionel Beverley, was prevented by slight 
indisposition from being at the ffete, but in his 
name. Hugh begged Mrs. St Clair to accept the 
hospitalities of the Manor. There was room in 
the coach beside his mother and sister Flora* 

'^ You will indeed gratify us all by doing so, 
dear Madam," added Lady Beverley, while Flora 
^lung to Isabel. The two young Beverleys were 

the friends that Isabel and Arthur liked best of 

all their juvenile guests. 

Mrs. St. Clair thanked this kind family, and 

all her other friends, but said that she preferred 

remaining near home. She would pass the 
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remainder of the night at the porter's lodge, 
whioh was a small but comfortable place, and 
near St. Clair Hall; her servants could find 
accommodation on the lower stories, which ware 
fortunately but little injured by the flames. The 
next day she should be able to form her plans. 
She and her children had been so accustomed to 
dispense with luxury, that she had no doubt they 
should be able to manage very well at the Lodge 
until the Hall was repaired. It was broad day- 
light when the trio, accompanied by Mrs. Pym, 
at length sought the repose they so much 
needed. 

The first thing thought of when the party 
arose, after a few hours' rest, was naturally the 
casket. Fresh search was made amongst the 
stones and rubbish ; and placards posted up in 
every direction for many miles round, offering a 
large reward to any one who would bring it, or 
even give tidings of it ; but days, weeks, and 
even months passed, and not a word of intelli- 
gence was received concerning the missing 
treasure. 
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It was nearly two months before the St. Clairs 
could return to the Hall, although they generally 
spent some hours every day in watching the pro- 
gress of the repairs. Very few things of value 
had been destroyed^ though great damage to the 
building had of course been done. As soon as 
the roof was replaced^ Mrs. St Clair would not 
wait until all the rest of the house had been put 
thoroughly in order, but with her children 
returned to their home, grateM for the narrow 
escape it had had of being destroyed altogether. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A BEVEBBS OF FOBTUNE. 

The little family had been back in St. Clair 
Hall about a fortnight, and were beginning to 
feel quite happy and settled again, when the post, 
which in those days only conveyed its written or 
printed news once in a week to the northern 
counties^ brought a letter for Mrs. St Clair, 
which evidently caused her great perplexity and 
distress. Having read it twice over, she threw 
it down, exclaiming— " What can this mean? 
It cannot surely be true 1 " . Her children eagerly 
enquired what was the matter. 

Mrs. St. Clair informed them that the letter 
was from a distant relative of their father's, 
whom she knew by repute as a bold unprincipled 
man, stating that the king and the government 
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had decided on transfemDg the St. Clair lands 
and estates to him, as a more fitting representa- 
tive of his late respected kinsman than a pany 
child^ almost an infant. 

" He calls on me," Mrs. St Clair continued, 
" as a loyal subject, and for my own and child- 
ren's sake, to yield to him peaceably, as my son's 
guardian, if not he is prepared to take forcible 
possession of what is now his own^ according to x 
the king's grants which he will show me if I 
desire it. He offers us the space of one month to 
move in» also our personal effects. Such domes- 
tics and retainers as we have no further occasion 
for, he will take into his service, knowing that 
the St. Clairs were always wont to have a 
trusty lot about them. An annual income of a 
hundred pounds a year, which is, he says, 
quite sufficient to maintain a widow and two 
children in comfort, will, with a small house^ be 
allowed us. " Fair exchange," he adds, " is no 
robbery." 

" What a shame I how dreadfiil ! how wicked !" 
were the exclamations with which the news was 
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received, both by the children and the faithfal 
servants, to whom it soon spread. 

What was to be done ? 

" Will none of those kind friends who were 
here on my birthday help us ?'' asked Isabel. 

Mrs. St. Clair shook her head. <^The only 
person of influence amongst them," she said,, 
" is Sir Lionel Beverley, and he, as you know, 
was directly opposed to your father in politics — a 
staunch Puritan, even now disaffected towards 
the Stuarts, at heart ; and a favour asked by him 
at court would be more likely to be denied than 
granted. Our friend Mr. Goldsac would advise 
me. I must go to London and see him." 

**0h, mamma! that dreadful long journey 
again!" exclaimed Arthur; <^and to leavens 
behind !" And he begun to cry. 

^' Let us go with you, mamma," said Isabel. 

"No, my dear children," answered Mrs. St 
Clair. " And yet — we have never been separated 
one whole day in all your lives. 1 will take you, 
though it will be little pleasure, and, I fear, little 
profit either. Now," she added, sighing, " we 
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shall indeed feel the loss of that precious caskets 
With its aid — with the papers that it contains, 
we might probably make our case good. The 
lawyers would represent the matter to our king 
and parliament ; — the deed Was given as a security 
against such attempts — against the rapacity of 
evil men, who need but small excuse for oppress- 
ing the widow and orphans, when they know 
there is no strong arm to resist them. Had your 
uncle been alive, he would not have suffered 
this." 

" But the King will remember giving the deed, 
mother ?" 

" Nay, my child, royal personages have some-^ 
times short memories, when it suits their own 
interests. Bemember it was the father of our 
present sovereign to whom your father was so- 
well known personally. His son — our king — was 
moved to do an act of justice in restoring the 
estates to your little brother, persuaded by the 
good and noble man his counsellor, who is since 
dead. He is now, no doubt^ persuaded that he is 
doing an equally virtuous action in giving the- 
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St. Clair property to the bold and ambitious 
Maurice, who has, it seems, lately returned from 
foreign parts, and who will, we may be sure, 
keep King Charles to his promise^ when once it 
has been given." 

Mrs. St. Clair^ with a suitable retinue, set off 
on her journey to the metropolis the very next 
day, accompanied by her children, and, by dint 
of using great speed, and sparing no expense ; 
getting fresh and. fresh relays of horses, and often 
travelling till late in the evening, which, with a 
smaller party would (on account of highwaymen 
and other dangers of the roads) have been unsafe, 
arrived in London on the evening of the sixth 
day. She took up her abode at one of the best 
inns or hostels in the city, and scarcely pausing 
for rest or refreshment^ went, with Isabel and 
Arthur, to Mr. Goldsac's house. The streets of 
London looked small, and seemed close and 
smoky to the children. '^ How glad I am we 
live in the beautiful country now," said they both. 
^^Ah, that charming country home, will it long 
be ours ?" 
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They found their good friend the merchant ex- 
tremely illy and confined to his bed. He entered, 
bavfever, into the troubles of the St Glairs, who 
seemed like his own family; he lifted up his 
hands and eyes with sorrow on hearing that the 
casket was not found — ^he was one of the few 
friends to «^hom Mrs. St. Clair wrote, and she 
had duly informed him of the fire and its conse« 
quences — he thought that Maurice St. Clair had 
probably heard of the loss of the papers, as every 
possible publicity had been given to it. The 
name — an uncommon and distinguished one, 
would naturally attract his attention, and he 
might have hastened to act upon the knowledge. 
Once in possession, and he might — so un- 
scrupulous was he known to be — if by any means 
he could discover the casket, buy it up at any 
price, and destroy the papers it contained. . 

The St. Clairs remained in London ten days, 
during which time application was made in the 
proper quarters, and high legal authority sought. 
The King declared he could not revoke the grant 
he had just made in favour of Maurice St. Clair, 
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who from some servioes he bad already per* 
formed, and greater ones which he promised, 
stood high in Court favoar just then — unless 
£ood cause were shown why he should do so. 
When told that Mrs. St. Glair had lost the docu- 
ment given to her son— *^ Why, then" (he is 
reported to have said, smiling), ^^her son, I fear 
must also lose his cause." 

Some of his lords, amongst them the good and 
great Earl of Clarendon, ventured to remind the 
king' of the services rendered to Charles L by 
Major St. Clair, which were ill requited by de- 
priving his son of the patrimony so recently 
restored to him by an especial deed. 

** Aye," said Charles, "I may have signed such 
a deed amongst hundreds of others. I have done 
my best to restore my poor suffering subjects to 
their rights. It is impossible that I can remem- 
ber the minute details of everv case. Let the 
most worthy St. Clair possess the St. Clair 
property, by all means." 

" Your majesty is indeed just and right judg- 
ing," said the hypocritical Maurice, '^ I would ask 
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humbly, who is the fittest to be the head of that 
house, a man in the prime of life who has fought 
and wrestled in the good cause ; or a young child 
—who was not, I believe even born (he added 
with a sneer) — not even born or heard of until 
his father was dead and the estates confiscated 
and in possession of the Houndhead, Lambert 
Monckton— " 

**Nay, pardon me/* said Lord Clarendon 
severely, ^^ but I have in my possession certificates 
of the boy's birth and of his father's death. Here 
they are." 

Maurice glanced at the documents. 

" Yes," he said, compulsory respect for Claren- 
don compelling him to courtesy. ^^This child 
was in possession of the St. Clair estates for pre- 
cisely fourteen calendar months — that is to say 
from the time of his father's death — September 
3rd, 1651, till the forfeiture of the property, 
November 12th, 1652. After such a brief reign 
King Arthur will not feel his deposition much?" 

"You forget, sir," said Clarendon, emphati- 
cally, " his restoration in '51 . My royal master," 
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added the earl, taming from Maurice to the king, 
** You, at least, do not forget it?" 

** My dear lord," said Charles, with his usual 
graceful courtesy, although even then he had 
begun to dislike the upright and plain-spoken 
minister, " My dear Clarendon, I would gladly 
remember if I could. But memory is treacherous 
sometimes/' 

" Very," said the Minister, dryly and pointedly. 

"Very," resumed the unblushing Charles. 
** Let them show this deed which they have — ^" 

**0r profess to have," threw in the artftil 

Maurice. 

» 

•^ Or profess to have," said the King, " other- 
wise let this grant which I have given to Maurice 
St. Clair be held valid. Torment me no more," 
he added testily. '^ These contentions and dis- 
cussions rob my life of ease and pleasure. Only 
mind, I have heard the name of Major Arthur St. 
Clair mentioned with especial honour — he was a 
friend of my martyred father. Let all considera- 
tion be shown to his widow and orphans — ^you 
assure me they are amply provided for?" 
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"Amply, my liege/' said Maarioe, laying his 
hand on his false heart 

This was all that passed in public Bnt it was 
rmnonied that Maurice had given the Eang sab- 
stantial reasons, in the form of a princely gift of 
bright golden pieces, for putting him in the place 
of the boy Arthur. Unfortunately, Charles* exces- 
sive extravagance constantly reduced him to the 
utmost straits for money, while, selfiish and reck- 
less, he cared little how fresh supplies were 
obtained. 

With heavy hearts Mrs. St Clair and her chil- 
dren left London. They would stay to the last 
in their dear old home, to which they returned 
with all speed, and without adventure. Pre- 
cisely on the day month after the arrival of the 
ominous letter, several insolent servants and 
armed retainers of their arrogant kinsman 
appeared. The new steward, a hard stern man 
asked which of the servants were to remain. 

**Not one," said old Grainger the butler, 
acting as spokesman for the rest ^^We have 
eaten the bread of the true owners of these lands. 
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some of us for maay years. I myself left the ser- 
vice of a Qoble to retorn to my mistress here on 
the restoration of the rightful heir. I stay with 
no alien or usurper." 

^^^0 rude words, old man; go or stay as you 
list/' said the steward. ^^ I was to offer a rise of 
wages to all who chose to enter the service of 
my master, that is alL He is a brave man, and 
a soldier." 

^^ He is a coward and a villain/' retorted 
Grainger, ^^ or he would not act thus towards the 
widow and fatherless." 

Grainger, with the other men servants and all 
the tenants on the estate^ prayed that a forcible 
resistance might be offered to the usurper. But 
their mistress negatived this proposal^ and bade 
her faithful adherents remember that Maurice had 
the King's sanction. 

Only Mrs. Pym was retained by her mistress ; 
indeed, she positively refused to leave, and that 
the faithful woman who had lived in the family 
so long should still continue to follow its for- 
tunes seemed a matter of course. 
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Mr. Goldsac's illness had ended in death, the 
establishment in Fleet-street was broken np. 
The St. Clairs could no longer, had they wished 
it^ have sought shelter in the thronging city, 
with their old friends. 

The children were consoled by hearing that the 
house which their relative so magnanimously 
gave them instead of their owd^ was near the sea 
coast. But they were overwhelmed with grief 
when the time came for taking leave of all who 
were left behind, and when they looked for the 
last time at each well kndwn room, at the .trees 
and the terrace, and the old sundial ^ at all their 
favourite haunts. Mrs. St. Clair desired Arthur 
to collect all his books and toys, and bring them 
to her, whilst Isabel also assisted in packing up 
some of their treasures. The heavier luggage had 
been sent on by a waggon, in charge of Mrs. Pym. 

It was not until late in the evening that the 
small party arrived at their destination. The 
pleasant drive through fresh scenery had revived 
them, and the children were full of interest and 
excitement at the thought of their new abode. 
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CHAPTER V. 



LIFE AT BOOK OOTTAOE. 

The children were glad when the coaoh stopped, 
and one of the postillions said, ^^So, please you, 
this be the bouse.'' 

" House, indeed ! " cried Isabel, " why it is 
quite a little cottage I Look, it is only divided 
from the road by this enclosure of rough stones 
piled loosely together, and called a wall, I 
suppose ! " 

**And no gates, or moat, or porter's lodge/' 
lamented Arthur. ^^ It is not much bigger than 
our porter's lodge." 

" How different to St. Clair Hall," said both 
children. 

^^ It is indeed, my dears," said their mother, 
^' but let us try to make the best of it. It is 
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built of rock, and is not ugly. See^ there is an 
ivy plant growing up the little porch, and we can 
plant flowers in the enclosure." 

Mrs. Pym, who bad preceded them by a few 
days, to get matters in order, received the family 
at the door of Bock Cottage with due ceremony. 
They passed through the low porch, and into the 
small parlour. This room had by no means an 
unpleasant appearance. The furniture, it is 
true, was simple and homely, but the children 
recognised here and there a favourite book or 
toy, or some other possession well known and 
valued, while a large bow pot, or vase of flowers 
and scented leaves, graced the window sill, and 
savoury odours from the kitchen greeted the 
hungry travellers. 

"Perhaps you would like to look over the 
place while I set the supper,^' said Mrs. Pym. 

This was assented to, and it was found that 
the other rooms of the cottage showed signs of 
the good housekeeper's thoughtful and loving 
care for the comfort of all the party. After an 
excellent repast, the party all felt in better 
spirits. 
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<^ I like these hoira drinking caps quite as well 
9» silver/' said Arthur. 

*^ And this deal table does quite as well as 
oak/' remarked Isabel. ** I think people accus- 
tom themselyes to many things they could do 
quite as well without For instance-^it is quite 
as pleasant to wait on oneself." 

'^ Pat that maxim in practice, my dear/' said 
Mrs. St Clair, *' by clearing away the supper 
things. We mvst wait on ourselves chiefly, for 
good Mrs. Pym is old and lame, and cannot do 
all the work." 

Presently Mrs; St Clair asked if the children 
would like to go by the sea. Full of anticipated 
delight, they walked out, and soon the grand 
sight of the ocean met their gaze, its green 
waves rippling gently in upon a fine sandy 
beach. 

** How lovely, how wonderful ! ** they ex- 
qlaimed. 

And there were shells, too, and sea^ weed, and 
crabs, and rocks to dimb, while further on were 
fishermen^s huts. 

E 
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Isabel remembered the castle they used to see 
from the hill near their old home, and asked her 
mother if it was near. 

^^Ishoald think not, my dear/' replied her 

4 

mother; '^however, we will ask these fishermen 
whether they know anything about it.'* 

They accordingly approached a group of fisher- 
men who were sitting before the door of a small 
hut, busily engaged in mending their nets. The 
fishermen answered Isabel's questions very civilly, 
and said that they had heard of such a place, and 
several of them had seen it ; but tliat it was a 
great way off, and they seldom sailed as far as 
that part of the coast 

^^ And it is very dangerous to go near the castle 
in the night time," said one old man, looking up 
from the net he was mending. 

" Why is it dangerous ? and how far is it off P' 
asked Isabel, eagerly. 

" Why, miss," answered the old man, '* I 
believe it is some forty or fifty miles from here ; 
and as to danger," he added, lowering his voice 
with an awestruck look, ^^it is said that it's 
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haunted, for strange uaearthly noises have been 
heard there, and voices talking^'although it is 
ntterly ruined and uniahabited— and lights flash- 
ing at the dead of the night, and white forms 
flitting about." 

^^ AyO; and the clanking of chains, and the 
ghost of a man — a ship's captain he was, who 
landed there, and died of fright at the sights he 
saw,'' said another fisherman. ^^ I was told by 
a tall, black-bearded man, with a scar on his 
forehead — a stranger in these parts — a bold, dar- 
ing fellow, who wasn^t likely to be skeared at a 
trifle, and he says, ^ I'd rather face the Protector's 
army single handed than go near that awful place 
after night-fall.' " 

" Oh, if that is all the danger," said Isabel, 
^' it only makes me wish to see the castle still 
more." 

** I wouldn't advise you to be too bold. Miss," 
said the old man, whilst the others looked askance 
at the daring young lady, as though they thought 
she must have lost her senses. 

^^ Folks do go to see it sometimes in the day 
time," said another of the men. 
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** Well, I should not be afraid to go near it at 
any time/* said Isabel, laughing. **Tou have 
always taught me, mother, that those stories of 
ghosts and of places being haunted, were only 
invented to frighten children and silly people.** 

" Those poor men are uneducated, so we must 
make allowance for them, my dear," said her 
mother, in a low tone. •* But come, it is time to 
return home.'* 

The^ accordingly thanked the fishermen for 
their infonnation, and retraced their steps. 

When they returned to the house Isabel stayed 
some time, talking to her mother, after Arthur 
had gone to rest, till Mrs. St. Clair said to her, 
*^ My dfear child, pray go to bed now, and do not 
stay talking any longer ; remember you must be 
up with the lark to-morrow, and are to be very 
useful." 

" Oh, yes, mother, I will not forget. .Good 
night," said Isabel, and she ran upstairs to her 
own little room. 

The next morning she awoke very early, and 
not knowing what o'clock it was, got up and 
opened the casement, from which she saw the sun 
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JQfit rising. Determined to be in good time she 
dressed qaickly and went down stairs. Opening 
the shatters she saw by the timepiece — a great 
treasure — that it was four o'clock. The St Clairs 
were fortunate in possessing a whole Bible — in 
those days a very expensive work— and carefully 
taking it from its shelf, Isabel read^ as she had 
been taught to do, a short portion of the Holy 
Scriptures. She did not feel inclined to study her 
Boman history, so closing the volume, she in- 
dulged herself with perusing a few pages of the 
wonderful poem by a new poet, not many years 
published — namely, Milton's Paradise Lost ; a 
copy of which had been one of her birthday pre- 
sents. ^' How beautiful it is I What a pity he 
is a Puritan I" thought Isabel. 

Her reading was interrupted by the entrance 
of Arthur. 

^^ It is past six o'clock, and I want my break- 
fast,'^ said he. 

" Oh dear 1 Mrs. Pym is not up yet I dare 
say she is weary. Let us light the fire. It will 
be good sport Do you find some dry kindling 
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sticks, while I strike a light. I know where the 
tinder box is.*' 

In ten minutes the little boy returned with a 
very green faggot. Isabel was some time strik- 
ing a light, having never used flint and steel 
before. At last she lighted a match, and piled 
her materials on the dog irons. 

" Now," she said, " we shall soon have a good 
fire ; and will hang the pot up to boil. It is 
empty. Can you fill it from that pitcher? 
Luckily we have not got to draw water from 
the well." 

Let not our young readers, accustomed to all 
the modem conveniences and luxuries of the pre- 
sent day, laugh at these two children, on hearing 
that Arthur overturned and broke the heavy stone 
pitcher, wetting his clothes and cutting his hand, 
while Isabel, having comforted him as well as 
she could, found herself, at the expiration of aa 
hour, with several burnt bundles of matches, a 
pile of wet wood, and no symptoms of a fire,, 
beyond a strong smell of brimstone. 

As the clock struck seven, the usual breakfast 
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hour, Mrs. Pym appeared^ apologising for having 
over-slept herself. 

" Nice servants you would make, young master 
and miss/' she said, with a grim smile and 
shake of the head ; ^' but of course it's not your 
vocation.'* 

^^ But we have heads and hands/' said IsabeT, 
very crest fallen. **So why can't we light a 
fire?" 

Mrs. Pym produced a few dry shavings, and 
showed Isabel how to manage so as to get a cur- 
rent of air to draw up the fire ; and then, with 
the help of a labouring man to whom she had 
promised a trifling remuneration if he would come 
daily to draw a bucket of water from the well in 
the yard, the pot was hung on to its hook, and 
there was promise of breakfast at no distant 
period. 

" Where is the milk for the porridge?" asked 
Arthur. 

The children were accustomed to this simple 
&re. Indeed, tea and coffee were articles of 
great expense and luxury. His mother, who now 
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came down, said that the children might ran 
across to a neighbouring farm and see if they 
could procure milk. This they were delighted to 
do, and soon returned with bright rosy faces, and 
a good supply of milk and cream ; also of rich 
yellow butter. 

After the morning meal a consultation was 
held as to the respective duties to be performed 
by each member of the small household. Mrd^ 
Pym had such an idea of the family dignity that 
she could not bear the thought of their doing 
much in the way of work ; but Mrs. St Olair 
Urged that it would do Isabel no harm to learb 
the lighter domestic duties under the house<* 
keeper's direction. Meanwhile the children should 
Continue their studies under their mother's guid« 
ance^ she being accomplished^ and a fair scholar* 
This would do very well — at least, for the present. 
Arthur's share in the work was to gather dry 
sticks everyday — Mrs. Pym had got a stack 
of wood — and perform any light tasks allotted to 
him. A strong girl could no doubt be found in 
4he village of Greystock, to do the roughest por- 
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tion of the T^rk. Indeed, the woodmau'il 
daughter, Mrs. Pym thought^ by name Molly 
JetikynSi would gladly come for a mete trifle and 
her food. Then the question arose as to whether 
they could afford to keep a pony, recently given 
to the children* Both pleaded hard to have their 
favourite ; and Mrs. St Clair consented — there 
being a shed in the yard, and a small paddock at 
the end of the garden attached to Rock Cottage. 
Donald, the pony, was a hardy little animal, well 
accustomed to hilly roads, and as gentle as a 
lamb, either for riding, or driving in a little cart» 
The consultation over, Isabel and Arthur were 
impatient for another sea- side ramble, but their 
mother reminded them that there was much to be 
done first ; although the regular studies were mot 
to begin for a week, when they would be more 
aocustomed to the new way of life» Thus re- 
minded, the children set to work, and with some 
trouble got through their ^Hotted tasks. Isabel 
had expressed a wish to undertake the cooking 
occasionally. ^^ If you are really in earnest^** said 
MrSi Pym, " you can begin to*day, which will 
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leave me free to go to the town on some import* 
ant errands. A good man I know has offered to 
give me a lift in his cart Poor dears," she mnt- 
tered^ half to herself, ^^ it is sad they should come 
to this — and no coach to ride in^ or footmen, 
or—'' 

'^ Indeed^ Mrs Pym, we like running on the 
sands quite as well as taking an airing in the 
coach. Now I am quite ready to be told about 
dinner." 

Mrs. Pym showed her how to prepare some 
vegetables, which were to be put in a large pot 
with mutton^ leaving particular instructions as to 
the boiling and skimming ; and how to keep up 
a proper fire. Mrs. St Olair had some accounts 
to look over, and was not to be disturbed until 
the dinner hour. 

Having done all the first portion of her task, 
Isabel thought it very tiresome to stay indoors 
watching the slow process of cooking, and yielded 
willingly to Arthur's entreaties that she would 
come out with him. The beach proved most at<- 
tractive, everything was forgotten but racing with 
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the waves and picking up shells. At last the 
position of the sun reminded the traants that it 
mnst be past dinner-time, and Isabel thought 
of the stew I 

She hastened home with some misgivings, 
to find the fire out, and the meat almost raw. 
Mrs. St. Glair, who had finished her writing, and 
Mrs. Fym, just returned, laden with parcels and 
a large market basket, met her at the same 
moment. Neither said much on hearing what 
had occurred, seeing how Isabel reproached her- 
self for her thoughtlessness. It was suggested 

to make a light meal of oat cake and cheese, and 

» 

reserve the stew for supper. All were merry and 
hungry except Isabel, who at first was neither, 
but she soon joined in the laugh against herself, 
and promised to do better next time. 

By-and-bye Mrs. St. Olair went to see the 
girl, Molly Jenkyns ; Arthur to fetch the after- 
noon milk, and Isabel on an errand to the village. 
She was walking slowly homewards, for it was a 
sultry autumn evening, when her attention was 
attracted by a party of boys who were standing 
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close to a large pond by the road-side. She 
approached them in order to see what thcgr 
were doing ; and she saw that one of them held 
in his arms a little black and tan spaniel, rotuid 
whose neck another boy was fastening a cord, 
whilst a third held a large brick. 

'^ What are you going to do with that poor 
animal ?" enquired Isabel, looking at tke dog^ 
which wagged its tail, played with the cord 
round its neck, and licked the hands of its 
tormentors. 

^^ We are going to drown it," was the reply* 

" Drown it 1^^ repeated Isabel, " how can you 
be so cruel I But what do you want to drown it 
for P" 

"Why, mother says she can't aflford to keep 
so many dogs, we've got five or six, and the hand- 
i9ome pups are bespoke. But this one is lean and 
«gly, and I tried to sell it at Q reystock market 
>all this morning but couldn't." 

" Give me the poor thing rather than drown 
it," said Isabel. 

*^ What will you give for it^" said the boy* 
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*' How much do you want ?'* 
^' You shall have it for one shilling. He^» a 
real King Charles." 

" Oh dea? I 1 have only six-pence." 

" That won't do/* said the boy. 

" You can't value the dog, if—" 

*' We were going to have sport with it, you 



see." 



" How wicked ! how cruel I** cried Isabel. 

^* Come/* said another of the boys, ** let the 
little lady have him, since she wishes it, and take 
the sixpence.^* 

The boy almost threw the dog to Isabel, who 
took the poor animal in her arms, and hastened 
home. 

At the door she met Arthur, watching for her. 

" How long you have been, Isabel. I thought 
you were lost," said he. 

" You will not wonder when I tell you my ad- 
venture," answered his sister, smiling and show- 
ing the dog. 

" Oh, what a pretty little creature I Wherever 
did you get it ?" 

Isabel told him in few words ; then ran to ask 
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her mother's leave to keep her prize. ^^ It shall 
have some of my meat/' she urged, ^' and be 
no expense." 

" And some of mine, too I" threw in Arthur. 

Mrs. St. Clair said they might keep the dog*. 

Isabel thanked her, and said she should call it 
Fairy, it was so small and pretty. ^^ It is very 
young and will learn to love me, and may love 
you too, Arthur, and all of us." 

Supper was ready, and afterwards the children 
had a scamper on the sands, with Fairy; the poor 
dog seeming very grateful for the food and kind- 
ness bestowed on it. 

By eight o'clock Isabel was so tired she could 
scarcely keep her eyes open ; and as soon as her 
mother had read the evening prayers, was glad 
to go to bed ; feeling she had passed a pleasant 
if fatiguing day. 

She was awakened at daybreak by Fairy bark- 
ing to be let in. The dog had slept on a rush 
mat outside his mistress's door, and soon became 
a favourite and faithful companion; remarkable 
for his beauty, intelligence, and attachment 

Molly Jenkyns bade fair to prove a good and 
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osefol servant, athough she required muoh 
training. A rustic in those days was a rustio in- 
deed, — barefooted, ignorant, with unkempt hair, 
and the roughest possible notions of tidiness. 
But Molly was naturally both quiet and docile, 
and Isabel found pleasure in imparting domestic 
knowledge to her. The girl's admiration for both 
Isabel and Arthur was unbounded. The children 
were allowed to teach her to read, from Arthur's 
horn-book, as a reward for her good conduct 
She was taU and strong, and soon took much 
trouble ofi Mrs. Pym's hands. Isabel was always 
on the alert to admit Molly every morning at 
daybreak ; and to superintend her labours. 
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CHAPTER VI, 



THE BUNAWAY. 

Thb remaining snmm^ and early antuoEMi 
months passed in this manner-^without anything 
remarkahle occurring— ^passed happily and profit- 
ably ; the children from constant exercise, and 
living half the day out in the SBa air, were 
stronger and healthier than they had ever been 
before ; and had made good progress in their 
studies. 

One fine day, a month after their first 
arrival at the sea side, Mrs. St. Clair came 
into the rooni where Isabel was practising her 
last guitar lesson, and said — 

**My dear child, I have been very - much 
pleased with your conduct lately ; you have 
shown great diligence and perseverance in regu- 



larly performing your hoasehold duties, befbre 
yon thought of amusing yourself; you have 
conquered the bad habit you had of lying in bed 
late of a morning ; and you have been a great 
help and comfort to me. 

** Arthur, too, has done his best to be of use, 
and has learned his lessons well. As a reward I 
intend to take you both for a long drive, in a 
little cart ; such as you have often wished for, and 
which I have got for you. Donald will, no doubt, 
draw us very nicely.*' 

The children were delighted $ they could scarely 
stay for breakfast, and when the pony-cart came 
round, led by the village blacksmith — ^a great 
man in his way — Isabel jumped in first, and 
begged to be allowed to drive. 

" You may,'* said her mother, " if you will be 
careful, for remember, you have not had much 
practice." 

^^ Indeed, I am sure I can drive very well,** 
replied Isabel, in a confident tone. 

Mrs. St. Glair and Arthur got in, and the party 
drove off, followed by Fairy. After a pleasant 

F 
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drive over hill and dale of aeyeral miles, a halt 
was made. IX)nald's bridle was loosened^ that 
he might feed on a patch of grass, whilst the 
children ran about and gathered wild flowers, and 
their mother read a book of poems. Presently 
they resumed their drive, taking Fairy, who was 
tired, into the cart. Before long the children 
began to complain of hnnger. 

** Isabel," said Mrs. St Clair, " where are the 
pasty and hard eggs that I desired you to put 
into the cart?" 

*'0h, dear," exclaimed Isabel, "I set the 
basket down for a moment, and never thought 
of it again." 

" That was very careless, -my dear; you should 
always do what you have to do at once. It is a 
great fault of yours not paying sufficient attention 
to trifles. I think we had better go on until we 
come to some farm or wayside inn, where we may 
obtain refreshment" 

Accordingly they drove on at Donald's best 
pace, but the road was lonely ; they were 
evidently in a remote district, amongst the hills. 
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All were struck with the beauty of the scenery ; 
wild crags and valleys, in which might be traced 
the windings of a river, with here and there grace- 
ful pine and ash trees. Presently Mrs. St. Olair 
said — 

" My dear Isabel, I wish you would not drive 
so fast down hill, and take such very sharp turns, 
nor yet drive over all the large stones in your 
way. The road is so rough and steep here — had 
you not better give me the reins ? *' 

** Oh, no ! dear mother ; I will be more 
careful." 

•* Look, what very high mountains," said 
Arthur. "Are those what Isabel was reading 
about — that the Roman General crossed. The 
Alps, I think they were called?" 

Isabel could not help laughing. Mrs. St. Glair 
was correcting the little boy's mistake, when a 
sudden and violent jerk nearly threw them all out 
of the chaise, Donald at the same moment 
stumbling and falling on his knees. 

" If you had been attending to your driving 
instead of laughing at your brother, my dear," 
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* 

said Mrs. St. Clair, " yon would not have driven 
over these large flints." 

*f I heg your pardon, dear Arthur," said 
Isabel. 

" Oh, never mind," said Arthur, good 
naturedly. ^'Bnt what is the matter with 
Donald ? See, he is quite lame." 

All alighted to examine the pony, and it 
appeared that not only was one knee broken, bat 
that his foot was also much cut by a sharp stone. 
It evidently hurt the poor animal extremely to 
walk, for on being: led on he limped and could 
hardly proceed. Whilst the party were lamenting 
the accident, and debating what was to be done, 
a pleasant looking country woman came up, with 
an empty ale can and provision basket, evidently 
returning from the fields, with three or four 
healthy, merry children following her* She 
stopped on seeing the travellers, and asked what 
was the matter, civilly offering any assistance in 
her power. Mrs. St. Clair told her in a few 
words, and the woman said her farm was near; 
they had better come in and rest, while her bus- 
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band would look to the pony. She sent ono of 
her boys to fetch ** father," who was " harvest* 
ing/^ An honest, intelligent looking farmer 
soon appeared, greeted the gentlefolks frankly, 
and after examining Donald's hurts, pronounced 
Ibem rather severe. 

" One of my men is a pretty good farrier,'* he 
added, ^^ we must take the pony to the stables, 
and he shall see to if 

Mrs. St C]air thanked the farmer, and they 
proceeded to the homestead. The travellers soon 
found themselves in a large comfortable kitchen ; 
the children were amused with the huge fireplace, 
with settles in the chimney corners, and flitohes 
of bacon hanging in racks from the ceiling. 

The farmer soon came in, he looked attentively 
at his unexpected guests, then said — 

" I take it you are Royalists, like myself; 
Puritans do not wear such long curls" (he 
glanced at the children's). ""We have few except 
Puritans about here, and I don't like them. You 
must surely want refreshment. Bring out the 
best we have got, wife, if you'll excuse homely 
fare, madam ?" 
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The farmer's wife quickly brought oateu bread, 
new laid eggs, a bowl of cream, and a goodly 
ham ; a welcome sight to our party, who had been 
so many hours in the open air without anything 
to eat. 

In the course of conversation, it transpired that 
Farmer Stockwell — such was their host's name 
— had served in the Eoyalist army, and had known 
Major St. Clair, to whose company he belonged. 

" The major was very kind to me/' added Mr. 
Stockwell, " in particular when I had a fever, 
and lay sick in the camp, along with many 
others ; just before the battle of Naseby. To 
think of my meeting with his family 1'' 

On going round to visit Donald, the labourer 
who was attending to him said that with rest 
and care, the pony would be well in a week. 
That he could not travel at present was ob- 
vious. 

" Leave him with me, and I'll get him cured, 
and bring him over myself, madam," said the 
farmer. 

" You are very obliging, but how are we to- 
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get home ? '* said the lady. '^ We must be twelve 
or fifteen miles oflF. I doubt whether we can 
walk that distance before nightfall.^' 

The farmer considered a moment ^' I have a 
pony," he said, "but though not vicious, he is very 
apt to run away and play tricks. Mayhap you 
would not be able to manage him ; or else we 
might put Brownie in your cart, and you keep 
him till I bring your pony home again." 

Mrs, St Clair said she thought she could 
manage. Her husband had taught her to drive. 

** This is my pony," said the farmer, leading 
the way to that part of the rough stabling where 
stood a pony, which (but for the children's aflfec- 
tionate regard for their shaggy favourite) would 
have made Donald appear very common in their 
eyes, by contrast It had a glossy bay coat, and 
its finely formed head and slender legs showed 
its high breeding. 

** What a handsome creature 1 " was the general 
exclamation. 

" But Donald is quite as pretty in his way," 
added Arthur* 
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<< Brownie looks fit for a princess to ride, 
observed Isabel. 

" Aye Miss," said the farmer. " I took him 
for a bad debt, or I should never have had such a 
pony," 

Isabel saw a side saddle and bridle- hanging 
up, and was immediately seized with a strong 
wish to ride. 

" By all means," said the farmer, •* but he is 
rather fresh — has done little work lately, not 
being up to my weight ; and has been high fed, 
because I thought of selling him." 

** My dear Isabel — " began Mrs. St. Clair. 

" Dear mother, do let me 1 I have ridden 
Donald, even without a saddle, and will be so 
careful." 

" Well, if kind Mr. Stockwell thinks it safe, 
and will look after you;" said her mother, 
hesitatingly. 

So the pony was quickly saddled, and Isabel 
mounted in great glee. She threw aside her 
cloak ; and her long flowing skirt of dark green 
cloth, and tight fitting boddice, mad^^ with thQ. 
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grey beaver hat and plume of feathers, a suitable 
and beconung riding habit. As she shook back 
the silken curls from her bright, excited face, 
sitting easily and gracefully on her beautiful 
steedy which curvetted and arched its neck as if 
proud of its light burden, the farmer said — 

^^ I can trace a strong likeness in that bonny 
lassie to her father, as he used to look in our 
young days, years ago I A gallant cavalier he 
was, too I '' 

The good farmer brought out a pretty, light 
riding whip, which he begged Isabel to accept. 
" But," he said, " bo careful how you use it with 
this pony." 

Isabel rode very quietly at first, cantering up 
and down, in a field near the house ; till Arthur 
came up to her and said*-* 

^' We are going to see the corn being stacked, 
will you come with us P " 

^^ Oh, certainly," she answered, and trotted on 
to join her mother and the fisurmer. 

They had proceeded some distance, Isabel 
entering on, ahd then coming back to the 
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others; when the pony shied at a heap of 
stones. 

^^ Let me lead him past. Miss/' said the 
farmer. 

•* Oh no, thank yon,'' .said the young eques- 
trian, ^^ I can manage him myself." 

" Well, you have a good seat, and good cour- 
rage," said Mr. Stockwell, admiringly. 

With management, the pony was induced to . 
overcome his aversion to the stoneheap, but he 
was evidently chafing, and his mettle was up. 
He put back his ears, and reared ; whilst a light 
touch of the whip rendered him still more 
restive. 

" Take care. Miss," said the farmer, getting 
nervous. ** Let me lead him a bit." 

<^ Isabel, do as you are advised," said her 
mother. 

** He is quite quiet now," said the wilful Isabel* 
She cantered on till she was a good way ahead of 
the rest — Brownie pulling hard — and the canter, 
in spite of the rider's efforts to check his speed, 
soon becoming a hand-gallop. Presently the 
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horse shied again at a fallen tree ; then on Isabel's 
impradently giving a touch with her whip, he 
kicked and plunged violently^ as though wishing 
to throw his rider. But Isabel, who had been 
taught to keep her seat, was not thrown ; and 
after a short struggle, the pony jumped over a low 
wall, and raced away at his utmost speedy clear- 
ing all obstacles ; while Isabel felt utterly 
powerless to check, much less to stop his course. 
She resisted a momentary impulse to throw her- 
self from her saddle, recollecting to have heard that 
it was imprudent to do so. In her alarm, Isabel 
called and screamed to her mother and the farmer 
for assistance, but they were far behind her. *^ Oh 
dear 1'* she thought to herself, " how I wish I 
had followed their good advice ; but it is too late 
now I" Meanwhile the pony kept galloping on, 
taking — although Isabel knew it not at the time 
— a short and dangerous cut across country — hilly, 
and abounding in steep crags, and paths that only 
a chamois-hunter would venture to traverse. 
Presently she perceived that the path, or rather 
track, grew narrower and narrower at every step. 
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On one side rose an almoat perpendicular rook ; 
on the other, a precipice overhung a deep lake. 
The space between the oliff and the precipice 
was small— *-at one point so small as to 
oonyey the idea that a person on foot, 
even, could not pass along it with safety. To this 
narrow pass the pony was making its way 1 With 
a glance the young girl took in all the horror 
of her situation. She pulled wildly at the pony's 
bridle— pulled with the strength and energy 
of despair— hoping to make him stop and turn 
back before it was too late ; but he took the bit 
between his teeth, and sprang madly onwards. 

Isabel abandoned herself to her fate. In- 
voluntarily she closed her eyes, and clung 
convulsively to the saddle-bow, as she felt she 
was being borne along the dangerous defile. 
Then, like a brave Christian child, she com<- 
QQended her soul to God. 

What a crowd of thoughts may flash through 
the mind in a few seconds of time, those who 
have been in a similar situation of imminent peril 
alone can tell. Like a picture, or series 
of pictures, vivid and luminous, the chief scenes 
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of Isabel's short bat eveatfal life rose before 
her — her mother, her little brother ; she thought 
of their sorrow. Another moment and Brownie 
had borne her away from the danger ; the road 
had widened, the lake in whose gloomy depths 
she had expected to find a grave, was left behind ; 
and she was flying along over the now level 
ground, at the same breathless pace as before I 
Bat her spirits rose at the thought of her won- 
derful escape, and she reflected that the pony 
mast get tired in time, and stop. ^^ Then,'' said 
she, to herself, ^^ no doubt I can make him carry 
me steadily back ; by some safe, if longer road. 
There must be one, and oh I how glad I shall be 
to get to my dear mother again I" 

But her adventure was not to end in this happy 
manner. After racing along for some time longer 
Brownie slackened his pace a little ; he was cross- 
ing a smooth grassy slope, when he stepped into 
a hole in the ground, that was concealed by the 
long turf, stumbled, was unable to regain his 
footing, and fell, throwing Isabel over his head 
to the ground, where she lay stunned and 
insensible. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



" WITCHES* GLEN.*' 

When Isabel recovered conscionsness, she 
gazed wonderinglj aroand ; bat soon calling to 
mind what had happened, she looked aboat for 
the pony, expecting to see him grazing near, but 
Brownie was not in sight. When she rose, feel- 
ing much bruised and shaken, a sharp pain in 
one of her ankles caused her to sink back with a 
cry. After a few minutes she tried again, but 
again the extreme pain caused her to desist. In 
' great distress, the poor girl covered her face with 
her hands and burst into tears. 

After a time a well-known bark made her look 
np. It was her little dog Fairy 1 She caressed 
the faithful creature. — " Dear little Fairy," 
she said, " how ever did you find me — how 
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heated and weary you are, good Fairy — kind 
little dog ! Now I am not alone I" 

Half an hour passed, when a rustling noise 
attracted Isabers attention, and she saw, hob- 
bling towards her, an old woman, leaning on a 
stick, and carrying a pitcher of water. She was 
poorly and scantily clad, but the expression of 
her brown and wrinkled face was by no means 
repulsive. She started on seeing Isabel, and 
nearly let fall her pitcher. 

" Who are you,'' she said in a harsh quavering 
voice, " that dare to venture here ? Do you not 
know that this is Witches' Glen, and that I am 
old Betty Blake, commonly called Black, who 
have lived here all alone for years and years ?" 

Isabel in a few words told her story. She had 
been taught by her mother, who was in advance 
of the age in this respect, to disbelieve in witch- 
craft and similar superstitions. She was a sensi- 
ble child, and although feeling a little nervous, 
as was natural, she trusted to her instincts, which 
told her she had nothing to fear from the person 
before her, and she was also reassured by observ- 
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ing that her little dog evidently had no averaion 
to the so-called Witch. 

After a short pause, the old woman, seeming 
pleased that the girl showed no repugnance to^ 
wards her, said in a more gentle manner, 

^^ I live in a small hat not far off, on the other 
side of the thicket* If 70a are not afraid to 
yentnre, yon are welcome to some food and a 
night's shelter.'* 

Isabel thanked her, and slowly rising, crept 
painfally along in the direction indicated ; fol- 
lowed by Fairy. 

At another time she would have admired the 
surrounding scenery — a glen with woody depths, 
through which here and there streamed the rays 
of the setting sun; while beyond were moss- 
covered rocks, and a little brook rippled over its 
pebbly bed, forming a pool near the hut. 

The hut itself was formed partly of rude logs 
of wood, partly from a natural cavity in the rock. 
It contained but few articles of furniture, and 
these of the most coarse and primitive descrip-* 
tion — a roughly hewn table and a three«legged 
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stool were the chief of these. In one corner stood 
an old wooden chest containing oat-meal; in 
another a rade fire place, formed of two or three 
tiles ; and near it an iron pot, with a few more 
household utensils. 

A whole family of .fowls just going to roost, 
flew out, cackling, alarmed at the strangers, more 
especially at Fairy ; two goats were at the door- 
way, also a large fierce looking grey cat, which 
retired growling to a dark corner, whence its eyes 
glared like coals of fire. 

Dame Blake made Isabel sit down, and ex- 
amined her ankle, which she pronounced to be 
badly sprained. She bathed it in cold water, and 
then hobbling out of the hut, returned with a 
handful of dock leaves, with which she tenderly 
and skilfully bandaged the injured limb. Isabel 
felt much less pain, and thanked her hostess, who 
now made preparations for supper, by milking 
one of the goats, and placing a few oaten cakes 
on the hot embers. 

Isabel asked Dame Blake if there was any one 

G. 
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at hand who wotild take a message to her mother, 
at a neighbouriDg farm. 

'^ It is clear you are a stranger in these parts, 
answered the old woman with a shake of the 
head, ^* or you would be aware that nobody ever 
comes near me. What with my solitary life and 
my animals, all the country folk take me for a 
witch, and as I prefer being alone, I have en- 
couraged the idea. I fled away from the world 
on the death of my husband and son, who were 
cruelly murdered. — I could not bear my home 
after that And, except twice a year, I never see 
a soul. Then a travelling pedlar comes round, 
who knew me long ago, and is not afraid of me. 
He brings me a sack of oatmeal, and a few other 
necessaries.*' 

** Do you think the pedlar will come soon ?'* 
eagerly asked Isabel. 

" Nay — he was here a week ago, and will not 
come again this side of Christmas." 

" How far is Wyke Farm from here ?" Isabel 
enquired. 

'* Some eight or nine miles by the regular 
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roadway. Very few wonld dare venture by the 
lakd pass/' 

Isabel explained that she had come by it, and 
the old woman said : — ^' Then you have had in- 
deed a wonderful escape I The lake is too deep to 
fathom. Some have fallen in, but their bodies 
were never discovered. A dreadful whirlpool 
sucks down everything that falls into it, Pve 
heard." 

Isabel shuddered. She thought how unhappy 
her mother^ brother, and the family at the farm 
would be about her, and was hardly able to com- 
ply with Dame Blake's hospitable invitation to 
supper. She took a draught of milk from the 
wooden bowl, and ate a morsel of oat-cake ; then 
weary and worn out, she was glad to lie down on 
a simple couch of rushes and dried moss, which 
the old woman had made for her, with a coarse 
but clean woollen coverlet. She was not able to 
sleep much during the early part of the night, 
but towards morning /ell into a heavy slumber, 
from which she was awoke by the cackling of 
the fowls. 
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She lay still, watching her strange hostess, 
who sat in the doorway of the hat, mumbling 
half audibly the words of a book or portion of 
a book that she held in her hands ; pausing, 
and shaking her head often as if at some long or 
difficult word. Listening attentively, Isabel re- 
cognized a verse of St. Matthew's Gospel. This 
increased her confidence, for it must be owned 
she had felt somewhat timid — the belief in 
witches at that time being all but universal. 
^* Witches do not read the Bible," said the girl to 
herself. The reading over, the leaves were laid 
carefully aside on a shelf cut roughly in the rock. 
When we recollect that even in the reign of the 
next king, James II, a load of hay was given for 
one single leaf of the Epistle of St. James, it will 
not be a matter of surprise that Isabel thought 
her humble hostess fortunate in possessing what 
seemed to be at least a score of printed pages. 

Her civil *' Qood morning. Dame Blake," was 
answered by an enquiry how the injured limb was. 
It proved to be terribly swollen, and in a high 
state of inflammation. The old woman fomented 
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it with herbs steeped in hot water, and Isabel 
thanked her gratefully, and said it would soon be 
well. She was glad of some food, and feeling sure 
that her mother and the farmer would soon find 
her out, her spirits rose, and she entered with in- 
terest into the details of this solitary being's 
mode of life. 

It seemed that Dame Blake, lame as she was, 
contrived to cultivate a small patch of land, 
which had originally been made into a garden by 
the previous owner of the hut. Here she grew 
a few potatoes, some grain for the hens, and 
herbs of various kinds. Isabel in her turn re- 
counted many particulars of the stirring and 
memorable events of the last thirty years. The 
girl was a graphic, if somewhat partial historian. 
Dame Blake's sympathies, however, were with 
Cromwell and the Puirtans.' ^^ Not that I hold 
with them for killing the king," she said, ^^ mur- 
der is a dreadful thing." 

During the long day that Isabel perforce re- 
mained at the hut, she told the Dame the chief 
events of her life— the reverses of fortune, the fire. 



the loss of the casket, and of her regidence at 
Bock Cottage. She spoke of her mother and 
Arthur, " you will be sure to see them ;" she 
added, " when they come for me. I wonder how 
floon it will be ?'* 

Put the day waned, the long evening shadows 
fell, and no welcome step or voice was heard, 
in (;he remote nook. Then Isabel began to question 
Dame Blake. ^^Was there no possible way of 
letting those at the farm know of her where- 
abouts ; or communicating with the village, which 
was somewhat nearer ? Surely Farmer Stockwell 
did not believe in that false story of — " 

" Witches — No doubt he does, child.'' 

'^ But my mother does not. If she did, she 
would brave a hundred witches, to find me !" 

Night came again ; and Isabel, after watching 
until late, and making her ankle worse by per- 
petually trying to use it, crept to her lowly 
couch ; and sleep, which happily does pot long 
forsake the young and innocent, soon stole upon 
her, in spite of her anxiety. 

Next morning she waiB awake and stirring b|9* 
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fore Pame Blake^ and limpmg as far as t)ie 
brook, she filled the pitcher, desirous to be of 
«otne little use. The goats and fowls came round 
her. These creatures were tame, and did not, 
after the first, seem alarmed at the gentle girPs 
presence. Isabel gathered some cabbage leaves 
for the goats, and threw a few crumbs to the 
<3hickens. She was startled by sounds of growl- 
ing, and barking, and saw Fairy and the gray 
cat Grip, engaged in a pitched battle. The 
little dog would probably have fared the worst 
had not the Dame come to the rescue. She 
reprimanded Isabel with some severity for giv- 
ing her injured leg no chance of recovery. " Mark 
jny words,'* she said, '• you will not get well this 
month or more, unless you are patient and keep 
quiet. Now, come in, and have your breakfast. I 
have got a nice fresh egg for you.'* 

Isabel bore this reproof meekly. All the morn^ 
ing she sat in the doorway, watching ; but no one 
x^ame. 

^^ Is it not strange ?'' she said. 
^'* Tell loe/' the old worna^ rejoined, '^ had you 
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not on a cap of some sort, when you set forth on 
the pony ?" 

** Oh yes,'* replied Isabel, rather impatiently* 
** to be sure ; and I had a little broidered scarf — 
my mother's work ; but T lost them just by that 
dreadful lake." 

" They might have fallen in ?" 

" Yes ; my riding whip I know I let fall, I felt 
it slip from my hand." 

** Very likely then, your friends, seeking for 
you, found these things, and made up their minds 
that you, too, had fallen into the lake arid were 
drowned." 

Isabel clasped her hands. ^* Ah, I nevei' 
thought of that ! My poor dear mother, how un- 
happy she would be 1 But Brownie — the pony, 
you know, would go home ?'' 

'* Aye, if it did, they might still have hopes.. 
But what if some ill-disposed person sfcole him I 
By your account he was a beauty.'' 

Isabel bore up bravely till night fall, then 
quite overcome by her feelings, burst jnto a flood 
of tears. After a time Dame Blake spoke kind 
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and soothing words to her. '* If they do not come 
to you, my girl, you will, by and bye, be able ta 
go back to them. God has sent you this trial, 
and you must e'en bear it. Have you no faith in 
Him, my child ?" 

Isabel dried her tears, and said yes ; she would 
try and be patient. 

^^ You can read a deal better than I can, na 
doubt," said Betty Blake. " Would yon like to 
read a little in my book ?" 

" Yes, very much,"' answered Isabel. So the 
precious pages were brought out, and the girl read 
in her sweet clear voice several chapters, to the 
old woman's great satisfaction. 

The next day was Sunday; Dame Blake al- 
ways observed that day after her own fashion, 
doing no work, and giving her animals extra food. 
She and Isabel had a good deal of serious con- 
versation. 

Then, as it grew dusk, and they sat by the 
smouldering fire, Dame Blake related many 
events of her former life. Her father was a 
thriving farmer, and she led a busy active life^ 
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hoth with him, and after her marriage. H^ 
husband was a miller, and they had an only son, 
the pride and comfort of their lives. It seemed 
th^t &ther and son, th.e latter a fine youth pf 
nineteen, were returning home, accompanied by 
a servant, with a large sum of money that had 
just been paid to the miller, when they were way- 
laid by some ruffians, who, as the old man 
refused to give up his money, took his life, and 
that of the brave young son, who fought for him. 
The servant was severely wounded, and left for 
dead. He however survived, to bring home the s^d 
news to his mistress. ^^ Spare my father — he is an 
old man," were the last words of the brave youth. 
" Though I believe," added Betty, with emotion, 
'' that my husband would not have cared if they 
would have let Jamie escape ! Thi^ was twenty- 
fiv0 years ago," she concluded, ^^ and well nigh 
mad with affliction, I disposed of the mill and 
pther property, and fled away to this wild abode, 
where I have dwelt ever since." 

The pedlar, whose half-yetgrly visits w^e 
Paine Blake's only connepting link with ^he 



outer world, was the same faithful man who had 
yearly lost his life, in defending his master i^ 
'th0 fatal fray. He now and then brought hor 
la broadsheet or a small book^ amongst the latter 
one the recluse prized highly a copy of Bunyan's 
*^ Pilgrim's Progress/* then a recent publication, 
distributed by hawkers to the people in the form 
of a tract Isabel had never yet seen this work, 
(Etfterwarde so celebrated, and its perusal wiled 
away many a weary hour of her stay at the hut 

This W0S much longer than she anticipated* 
Her ankle mended slowly, for it was a most 
severe sprain, and she constantly retarded its 
recovery by trying to use it too soon. 

More than a fortnight passed, and she was still 
nnfible to walk more than a short distance ; when 
fretting and anxiety, aided possibly by a chill 
taken through staying out late by the brook, in a 
drizzling rain, brought on a fever. For many 
days she was seriously, even dangergusly ill, and 
lay helpless on her littlq couob, Dapae filake 
oorsing her with care and tend^rneiss. The 
treatment was extremely simple, consisting 
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merely of herb tea, keeping the patient quiet ^ 
and leaving the rest to nature. Fortunately 
Isabel had a good constitution, which had never 
been tried by over indulgence, late hours, or a 
too strict course of study. Her disorder took a 
favourable turn, and the good dame was re- 
warded by seeing that her young patient^ 
although extremely weak, was in a fair way to 
recover. After a long heavy slumber, Isabel 
looked around her, and presently said — 

" I have been ill a long time, have I not ? 
and given you a great deal of trouble. Dame." 

'* Never think of that,'* said old Betsy,^ 
kindly. ** Drink this posset, and try to sleep 
again." 

Hearing his mistress's voice. Fairy, who was 
lying at her feet, came wagging his tail joyfully 
to claim her notice. Isabel, with a smile, feebly 
stroked his silky head. 

" Ah, that's a faithful, loving creature," said 
the dame. **Qrip and he don't quarrel now. 
We might learn a deal from animals, if we^ 
would." 
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The invalid's chief suffering for the next week 
was from hanger, Dame Blake being extremely 
strict in regard to the diet of a sick or convales- 
cent person. Very weak grnel, and milk diluted 
with water, were all the girl had. But then, had 
she not chamomile tea, ^'as good as any cordial,'' 
the dame said. 

When at last she was indulged with an egg 
and a piece of oaten cake, it seemed to Isabel she 
was feasting. Animal food was out of the ques- 
tion^ for the old woman never dreamed of killing 
and eating any of her live stock. Cabbage and 
kail varied the repasts, with occasionally a roasted 
potato. 

As Isabel grew stronger, she exercised her 
culinary skill in making an omelette, as Mrs. 
Pym had taught her. This the dame pro- 
nounced to be a dish fit for the Lord Mayor; 
while once or twice she made a kind of pasty 
with some cranberries that grew near, and it was 
considered nice, but rather sour ! 

Isabel felt so grateful for Betty Blake's kind- 
ness, that she resolved to do her utmost to make 
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her some amends ; and the effort^ as always is the 
cAse when we unselfishly strire to benefit another, 
resulted in good to herself. She became more 
cheerfal, more hopefal, and, having wisely set 
herself to make the best of her present circam- 
stances, the time passed neither wholly unplea- 
santly nor nnprofitably. She read much to the 
old woman, and ransacked the stores of her 
memory for Betty's benefit She knew by heart 
many pieces of poetry, coald recite long passages 
from Shakespeare, from the " Fairy Queen," and 
from ^* Paradise Lost/' The last gave her hearer 
the most pleasure, as being of a serious character. 
She was much interested in hearing about the 
great poet, Mr. Milton. 

" So he is blind, poor man, is he ? " she would 
say pityingly. ^^ What a scholar you are, to know 
so much 1 And that wonderful man, the foreigner, 
whose name 1 never can remember, who found 
out about the earth and stars moving, with his 
great spy glass I" 

*^ Galileo," said IsabeL '* How ungrateful to 
put him in prison !" 
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li was not ilotil the close of the sixth Week of' 
her stay at the hut, that Isabel was strong enotigh 
' to set out on her homeward journey. 

The eve of her departure had come, and Betty 
Blake, who at first had thought the girPs pre- 
sence a trouble, now expressed regret at the 
thought of losing one whose pleasant, gentle 
ways had endeared her to the lonely creature's 
heart. 

The pair, so strangely thrown into intimate 
companionship, between whom had arisen a 
mutual sympathy and regard, sat talking to- 
gether late on the last evening of the girl's 
stay. 

The conversation turned on witches. 

" It is strange, indeed, that people should take 
you for one,'' Isabel remarked, "you are so good 
and kind." 

The old woman shook her head. " Maybe some 
of your friends will believe I bewitched you, to 
keep you so long here,'* she said. "That old 
nurse or housekeeper you told me of, for one 1" 

Isabel coloured ; for she remembered that Mrs. 
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Pym shared the popular belief in witches. She 
simply said — 

"My nurse would never think anything but 
kindly of one who had been such a true friend to 
me." 

" You see/' pursued Betty, " that I am unmo- 
lested up here. When a poor witch is suspected, 
it is hard times for her. She is ducked, you 
know, to see if she be innocent or guilty." 

" Yes,'^ said Isabel^ " and if she sinks she is 
innocent ; if she swims she is a witch, and must 
be burned." 

" Aye ! see the cunning of that, my dear. 
Either way, she dies ! As I once heard a good- 
for-nothing-fellow say — ^It's a fine device for 
getting rid of disagreeable old women I' " 

Isabel said she was sure her mother would wish 
to make Betty some compensation for her kind- 
ness. 

'* Do not speak of that !" cried the old woman 
with energy, *^I have done no more than my 
duty. What did you read of repeat about 
exercising hospitality, and so entertaining 
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angels unawares? And yon have been an 
angel to me^ child I" 

As she spoke, she took np one of Isabel's slender 
hands and kissed it. This was the only caress, 
beyond a gentle stroke of her curls, that the old 
dame had ever bestowed upon the girl. Isabel, 
moved, threw her arms round Betty Blake's neck, 
and kissed her faded cheek. 

■ 

" Bless you, my child, bless you," said the old 
woman* " Love and fear God wherever you may 
be," she added solemnly. " The young are apt 
to forget Him. Go, fight the fight of this world 
with a good courage — perchance many trials yet 
await you. Methinks there is something in that 
face, bright and fair as it is, that tells me so. 
Keep a good heart, and a prayerful spirit, and 
fear nought but sin !" 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



A PAmFUL JOIJBNEY. 

It was a clear, bright autamn morning when 
Isabel set off on her homeward journey. The 
weather was nnnsaally mild and pleasant fot the 
time of year, and her heart beat high with 
excitement and joyftil anticipation. 

She had contrived to make herself a little cap, 
to replace the hat she had lost, and had adorned 
it with a tuft of white cock's feathers. In her 
hand she carried a small basket of woven rushes^ 
that contained her stock of provisions. 

She was somewhat thin and pale, but set out 
with a brisk step, followed by Fairy, who was 
scarcely less excited than his mistress, and whose 
droll gambols amused her as they went, 

Isabel intended going direct to Rock Cottage, 
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as she felt sure her mother and Arthur woold 
have returned to their home. Old Betty had 
given minute directions how to go to the sea-side, 
and once therci she should, she thought, easily 
find her way by keeping along the coast 

Her ankle was still weak, and the ground being 
rough and hilly^ she had scarcely made so much 
progress as she had hoped to do, when the position 
of the sun told her it was noon. Sitting down 
on a grassy mound, she took some of her boiled 
eggs and oat cake, giving Fairy au ample share, 
and quenched her thirst at a little tarn, or moun« 
tain lake. Then, refreshed, she went on again, 
over wild, uninhabited country, until she came to 
a thick wood. This made her fear she had mis- 
taken Dame Blake's directions, for no wood had 
been specified. Having walked for several hours 
she again rested^ and ate the remainder of her 
provisions. " The wood leads westward," she 
said, as she entered it. '^ How lonely it is I 
Perhaps I shall come to a forester's hut, and be 
able to ask my way." 

WaEdering on till night-fall, Isabel, cold, tired, 
and hungry, paused to consider. Her dog gave 
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a short bark, and ran on before, as if wishing her 
to follow. Bhe did so, though the broshwood in 
that part was thick. *^ This wood/' she said to 
herself, " cannot be interminable, thongh it really 
almost appears so.'* At length she saw a tree 
that had evidently been felled with an axe; It 
was lying on the ground, its branches partially 
chopped off. A pathway too was visible. This 
she eagerly followed, and presently came to a 
small clearance, in which stood a woodman's hut. 
Tapping at the door — 

** Who's there ?" said a grnff voice. 

^* A poor tired child," answered Isabel, " who 
seeks a night's shelter." 

" Don't let her in I" cried the shrill voice of a 
woman. " She's an impudent beggar girl, who 
was round here a month ago, and stole a wooden 
platter." 

Isabel assured them this was false. ^^ I never was 
here before, and will go away at daybreak," she 
pleaded. Getting no answer — ** I have a piece 
of money," she said producing a small silver coin 
old Betty had given her. 

" Money, eh ?" said the female voice sharply, 
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and a dirty ill-fa voared womao put oat her heiad« 
^^ Give it me, and oome in." 

The hut was a miserable squalid abode, the 
man and his wife boorish repulsive persons* 

*^ Here's your victuals," said the latter, pro- 
ducing some brawn, and black bread. ^^ And 
there's your bed " — throwing a sheep skin into 
one corner. She had lighted a rush candle, which 
made ^^ darkness visible." ^^ Make haste and 
help yourself, its time we was a bed," said 
the man shoving an old clasp knife towards the 
stranger. 

Isabel found it impossible to take more than a 
few morsels of these coarse viands ; and the smell 
of the badly dried sheepskins, of which there were 
several, made the atmosphere of the place almost 
unbearable. The light was extinguished, and 
Isabel crept to her corner, with Fairy crouching 
))eside her, and where, notwithstanding all dis- 
comforts she slept soundly till daybreak. 

The noise of the woodman's axe roused her, she 
started up, and declining to take any more of 
the unpalatable food, she set forth again on her 
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journey ; haviDg vainly tried to get any intelli- 
gible direction from her host as to her route. 

The morning was cloudy and overcast. Isabel 
soon got clear of the wood ; and after a time met 
a peasant going to his work. The man answered 
her civilly ; but his ideas of geography were not 
very clear. " Ye maun gang on till ye see a 
sheep track/' he said, ^^ and then yell come to 
a plain. Beyond, there is a bit o' a hill, wi' a 
heap of stones at top. Keep to the right of that, 
on till ye see a high crag — and that '11 lead ye 
straight to the sea. At least I believe so, for I 
very seldom go that way." 

Isabel thanked the man, who added, '' If its 
getting towards nightfall when ye reach the crag, 
better stop in the fisherman's village, till morn- 
ing. The coast beyond is dangerous — so they 
say, and ye be but a bit lassie." 

** Nay, I hope to get home before nightfall,'^ 
said Isabel. 

" A safe journey to you," said the man. "It 
looks dark overhead — there's a storm a-brewing." 

Isabel went on, not feeling very certain that 
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she was going right; only stopping to gather 
some fine blackberries, which a little assnaged 
the hunger she had for some time felt A wide 
sandy plain now stretched before her. She crossed 
it, and looked for the hill — there were several 
hills. Which was the right ? 

Whilst pausing, the storm which had been for 
some time threatening burst forth, a torrent of 
rain fell, completely drenching the poor girl, who 
sought in vain for shelter. Fierce gusts of wind 
swept over the desolate country, hail and sleet 
almost blinded her, whilst the low roar of distant 
thunder increased her feelings of dreariness and 
alarm. There was nothing for it but to crouch 
down under a sheltering crag, and wait till the 
storm was less violent. The shades of evening 
fell, and Isabel, rising, made a desperate effort to 
proceed. The violence of the storm abated, 
though the rain still fell in torrents. To her 
great relief she after a while, heard, amidst the 
plashing of the rain, and the howling of the 
wind, the unmistakable sough and murmur of 
the sea, as its waves now rushed on to the shore. 
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now retired with a prolonged hissing sound oveap 
the shingle. 

. Isabel's 'heart gave a joyoas bound, ^ she 
thought her troubles would now soon end* 
^* Cheer up. Fairy," she said to the dog, which 
she had latterly been carrying in her arms, as the^ 
poor little creature was much frightened at the 
storm, ** We shall soon be at home now !" 
. Pressing on with renewed vigour, another half- 
hour brought her to a narrow defile in the rocks,, 
which led down to the sea shore. Isabel glanced 
around anxiously to see if she recognized any 
well known object, but the clifFs and shore 
seemed unfamiliar. The sea itself she hailed as 
a friend; yet the sight of it made her melancholy. 
When she last saw it, she was with her beloved 
mother and brother, and the ocean lay calm and 
bright ;under a sunny sky ; now its waves rose 
and fell tempestuously, while above lowered the 
storm clouds, dark, lurid and awful. 
. After a time the moon rose, and by its raya 
Isabel could see for som^ distance along th^ 
shore. A broad sandy beach stretched awa)f, 



beneath a wall of rock, but she looked in vain for 
any trace of a fishing village. 

^' I must be far away from home/' she solilo- 
quized. ^^ What am I to do ? I see no prospect 
but that of remaining out here all night. Even 
Goody Blake's hut seems a palace to me now I 
God help me, I am very miserable I " 

She sat down on a flat stone, and covered her 
face with her hands, while the little dog whined 
piteously, as if in sympathy. 

'^ Gome, Fairy, let us not despair, we will go oa 
a little farther/' 

She rose, and walked slowly, fbr her Iimb» 
were stiff, and her drenched garments hung 
iieavily about her. Presently the rocky eoast- 
line made a sharp curve, rounding which, Isabel 
saw, with wondering eyes, standing on a steep 
but not high hill a short distaiabce inland, the 
ruined towers and crumbling but majestic walls 
ef 8in old castle, its outline showing dark and 
gloomy against the pale grey sky I 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE OASTLE. 

Whatbyeb her romantic ideas with regard to 
this old castle^ Isabel would have greatly pre- 
ferred the poorest cottage or humblest wayside 
inn, where she might have had the comforts of 
fire, food, and shelter. She was, however, thank- 
ful to have found some place of refuge ; she 
climbed up the hill, passed under the grand old 
gateway, and sank down upon a block of stone. 
The storm was over, and the moon shone fitfully 
through rifts in the dark clouds, bringing the 
outlines of Gothic arch and mullioned window 
into strong relief, and casting deep mysterious 
shadows on the broken stone pavement Isabel^ 
weary as she was, could not help admiring the 
wild, strange beauty of the scene. Soon the 
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moumfal sighing of the night wind amongst the 
desolate rains recalled her thonghts to her own 
forlorn situation ; and she resolved to explore the 
place farther, hoping to find a warmer corner to 
pass the night in. Scarcely any portion of 
roof remained, so that it was difficult to find a 
sheltered nook, but at last, selecting a place^ 
where two walls formed an angle, she decided to 
stay tiiere till morning. 

But cold and hunger made sleep impossible, 
and after about an hour she again rose, and wan- 
dered among the ruins. The moon now poured 
a flood of silvery light on all around, and pre- 
sently, happening to turn her eyes on the ground, 
her attention was attracted by a small bright 
object, glistening like gold amongst the crumb- 
ling stones. A sudden impulse led her to st^oop 
down and examine what proved to be a small 
brass ring, fixed in a block of wood. Isabel 
pulled at the ring, and to her extreme surprise 
raised a trap door, and disclosed a flight of sub- 
terranean steps. 

Here was a discovery ! Isabel had often said 
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and thought she should enjoy exploring the old 
min, bat now all the stories she had heard aboat • 
the eastle and iter dangers rushed into her mind» 
She dismissed them, however, as idle tales. It 
would be such a triumph to descend into the 
recesses of the old place, and disprove the 
accounts of its being haunted. 

The moonlight streamed down the opening ; 
she could see to the bottom of the stone steps. 
She cautiously descended about twenty stairs, 
when her progress was impeded by an iron door. 
It yielded to slight pressure, and swung open 
noiselessly. Feeling her way, she went along a 
Idw narrow passage. Her breathing became 
oppressed by the close, damp air, and she felt an 
indistinct sensation of fear. 

^^ How foolish I am," she said to herself ; 
^* what good can I get by going on ? I will go 
back at once. Come, Fairy.'' 

She turned to retrace her steps, when a con- 
fused murmur reached her ears, in. which waa 
blended the sound of human voices. She atmrted 
and trembled. Fairy also heard it, for he pressed 
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do8e to his mistress, uttering a lo^ warning 
growL Then a doubt occurred to the youn^ girl 
whether sbe was acting wisely. 

^' Why should I be afraid of my fellow crea- 
tures," she thought. '* Whoever these people 
may be, they would scarcely harm a defenceless 
child ? And they might be kind, and give me 
some food. They may be travellers like myself, 
who overtaken by the storm and the night, have 
made their way in here." 

So she advanced more boldly, and before long 
saw a light glimmering at some distance. A 
moment more, and she came to another flight 
of steps. They were steep and uneven, but Isabel, 
sure footed and cautious, went down safely. The 
light as she now perceived^ shone through the 
opening of a door which stood ajar. Loud voices 
and frequent bursts of laughter met her ear, 
and venturing to peep in, she saw the interior 
of a large, low roofed cave, in the centre of which 
a party of ruffianly-looking men w.ere sitting 
round a table, with a smoking dish of savoury 
viands before them, and a plentiful supply of 
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Yarious kinda of liqaors. The smell of ihe food 
was tantalizing to the pooi^ half-fainting 
wanderer, who stood gazing ontside, while Faiiy 
showed nnmistakeable signs of interest and 
^excitement 

The dungeon was lighted by pine torches which 
cast a red lurid glare around. To Isabel the 
scene looked almost unearthly ; and she shuddered 
as the conviction forced itself upon her that these 
men were all robbers, perhaps murderers, for 
they carried pistols and short daggers in their 
belts, while swords and muskets lay near. 

In one comer of the cave stood a large number 
of casks, in another were piled a quantity of mis- 
cellaneous articles half covered with sailcloth, 
amongst which Isabel saw the glimmer of gold 
and silver cups and salvers, and chests which 
looked suspiciously like plate-chests. In the 
chimney corner sat, or rather crouched, a hideous 
old woman, warming her lean shrivelled hands 
at the blaze. She was extremely dirty, her wild 
grey hair streamed over her shoulders, which hei 
tattered garments scarcely covered; while her 
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yrhdle aspect was haggard and forbidding in the 
last degree. , She appeared to be the only female 
of the party. 

Isabel heard the men talking over their differ- 
ent exploits, with great apparent satisfaction. 
She gathered from their conversation that the 
captain of the gangj and several of his men, had 
just retarned £rom a smuggling expedition ; for 
they talked of their boat, spirits, and contraband 
goods. 

^^ Well, captain,'' said one of the men, who 
seemed the next in authority, and who, Isabel ob- 
served, had a black beard and large scar on his 
forehead, " you and your party have been success- 
ful ; but have not we fellows done pretty well in 
your absence ?*' 

^* That you have, my brave comrades/' answered 
the captaia with an oath. 

'^ There have been an uncommon number 
of fires about lately," observed another of the 
men. 

'^ Aye, those fires are capital things for us,'' 
threw in a third. 
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*' Yes,** said the captain, ^' especially that one 
where yoo got——" Here he lowered his voice> 
so that the rest of the sentence was inandible to 
Isabel. 

Presently the man witii the black beard said — 

" We mnst be carefal to keep up the terrors 
of the castle ; so long as we do that we have a 
safe hiding-place here, and this has been a good 
retreat for men of onr calling these fifty years. 
I shall have to do a little in the white sheet and 
blue fire line again, before long. Nothing scares 
the rustics or the coast guard either, like a good 
ghost or two 1" 

" I don't suppose the excise would care much 
for goblins if they once got on our track," said a 
man who had not spoken yet, but sat silently 
-guaflGuig glass after glass of rum and water. He 
had a fox-like face with small blood-shot eyes, 
and hair of fiery red, and was, Isabel thought, the 
most repulsive* looking of all the robbers. 

" You are always croaking. Lawless,**^ said one 
of his companions. ^' You are half a coward at 
heart I do believe.'* 
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A fierce soowl and a muttered oath was the 
only answer to this taant« 

Isabel, who had stood listening and gazing, 
fascinated as it were, in spite of herself, now began 
to be very moch afraid that Fairy would bark, 
and that she should be discovered ; for the more 
she heard and saw of these men, the greater 
horror and aversion she felt for them. She had 
determined that she would rather die than venture 
amongst such a wicked set, so she resolved to 
depart as quickly as she had come, regain her 
farmer place of shelter amidst the ruins, and leave 
the castle at day-break. The faithful little dog 
seemed to understand her feelings^ and creeping 
close to her side kept perfectly still and silent. 
Just as she was beginning to stir, the captain 
said, addressing the black-bearded robber — 

*^ Wildman, are you sure you made everything 
secure — the middle door — the spring to the trap- 
door P'' 

"To be sure," answered Wildman in thick 
stammering tones which showed that he was 
under the influenoe of liquor. ** They are all right 

I 
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and tight but this one, which Fll lock in a 
minute." 

^ I shall go and see, for all that," said he 
of the fox-like coantenance. 

Isabel, greatly terrified, but still retaining her 
presence of mind, drew back behind the door, 
holding Fairy tight by the collar, hoping to escape 
observation, the listened breathlessly for the next 
word or movement. She heard the last speaker 
say — 

'' I think I shall take one drop more of this 
good liquor before I look round. I've had an 
uncommon hard day of it'* 

**Now," thought Isabel, "is the time for 
making my escape." 

Catching up Fairy, she set off at full speed, 
and so great was the horror she felt at having 
been so nearly seen by the robbers^ that she 
resolved, once out of this den of thieves, she 
would not pause until she had put at least a mile 
between herself and it; blaming herself for having 
allowed her curiosity to detain her so long. She 
flew along the passage, and up the steep uneven 
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stairs. She had just reached the top, when in 
her haste and nervousness she stumbled over a 
loose stone, and fell, rolling down the whole 
flight of steps. 

Fortunately she was not seriously hurt^ but the 
noise of her fall alarmed the robbers, and before 
she could regain her footing she felt herself 
roughly seized hold of, and dragged into the 
cave. Isabel was too much stupified by pain 
and terror to attempt any resistance, which would 
indeed have been useless^ for she was held fast 
by a powerful man. The whole gang had risen^ 
and fixed their gaze on her. 

** In the name of all the fiends, what have we 
here P " cried the captain, who had grasped his 
pistol. " You careless fellow, this is your doing 1'* 
he added, glaring fiercely at Wildman, *' I must 
stop your grog." Then, addressing Isabel, who 
stood trembling and half dead with fear, he said, 
" Tell me instantly how you came here ?" 

" I was caught in the storm," she replied, 
" when trying to find my way home, and sought 
shelter. I assure you my coming among you was 
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purely accidentaU and I hope that yon will let m% 
go away at once.** 

^^ A likely thing, indeed I '' said the captaiow 
*' No intruder who enters these walls ever goea 
out alive. Go away, indeed ! N"o, no, not if I 
know it I We have most fortunately caugfait 
you, and you must remain our prisoner/' 

At these dreadful words poor Isabel threw 
herself upon lier knees in an agony of grief and 
terror, exclaiming, " Oh, pray, for mercy's sake,, 
let me go I I will UQver tell your secret. Indeed 
you may trust me. You cannot be so hard- 
hearted as to keep me here ! Let me go, I 
entreat, I implore you ! " 

" You should not have come spying and prying 
about among us," skid the robber chief, with a 
harsh laugh, "it you object to staying here so 
much. There is no help for it now. So leave off 
making this disturboruce, and come and warm 
yourself at the fire." 

Isabel, who s^w she had no chance of escape 
at present, obeyed in sorrowful silence. She was 
glad to dry her wet clotl^es^ and thankfully took 
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the food that was offered her, givinij some to 
Fairy, who, stunned by the fall he had shared 
with his mistress, now limped in after her, and 
showed his anger at her captors by threatening 
gtowls, 

'^ A dog, too I " sneered one of the robbers. 
** It will be barking, and that will never do ? " 

" He will not bark," said Isabel, eagerly. 
" He will do just what I tell him." 

She had now the opportunity of taking a more 

« 

minute survey of the interior of the cave. 

The first object that attracted her attention 
was a young man, heavily fettered, and fastened 
by a chain to a massive iron ring in the wall. 
He was in the most remote corner of the cave, 
and his face and form were in shadow, but Isabel? 
could see that he had a gentle expression of 
countenance, very unlike the wild ferocity of the 
robbers ; that his long fair hair and beard were 
wild and dishevelled ; that he was very thin, and 
his garments so old and worn that it was difficult 
to discern their hue or texture. His age might 
be about thirty, his air was sad and dejected, and 
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Isabel fancied that he cast a compassionate glance 
upon her. 

The robbers, when they had finished their 
sapper, threw their prisoner a few scraps of food, 
with cruel and insulting remarks on his idleness, 
ingratitude, and uselessness, mingled with com- 
plaints of the endless trouble he gave them. The 
young man sighed deeply, but made no answer. 
Meantime Fairy, who had refused to be friendly 
with the robbers, went up to the prisoner in a 
caressing manner, and began to lick his hands. 
Angry at this. Lawless seized the dog, beat it 
severely, and took it out of the room with him. 
Isabel remonstrated with tears, and begged that 
the dog mitrht be left ^ith her, but in vain. 
. All the party, except the captain, Wildman, 
and Lawless, soon departed for the night, leading 
the prisoner with them. As the latter passed 
near Isabel, he raised his downcast eyes, say- 
ing— 

" Ah, poor child, you little know what you will 
have to suffer, if, like me, you are kept a prisoner 
here I " 
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At this the robber who was condactiDg him 
strack the unfortunate young man a sharp blow, 
and compelled him to proceed. 

Isabel involuntarily screamed at the sight of 
this barbarity. The captain looked sternly at 
her, then made a sign to the old woman, who 
forthwith took her into a long narrow passage 
leading from the farthest end of the cave, on each 
side of which low doors opened into small cells. 
The old woman ushered Isabel into one of these, 
a miserable damp place, with nothing in it but a 
heap of straw in one corner. She then departed, 
leaving the girl alone in the dark, and locking 
the door upon her. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE ROBBERS* PLANS. 

Alone in the cell, Isabel at firsi: felt too be- 
wildered and wretched even to pray. She tried 
to bear in mind that her Heavenly Father could 
see her, and hear her cries, even in these gloomy 
depths, and that he has promised to watch over 
prisoners and captives. Throwing herself on her 
wretched bed, she lay for some time, reflecting 
on the strangeness of her situation. 

In her blythe happy days she had wished that 
some little romantic incident might occur to her 
in connection with the castle, but that she should 
find a living grave within it was dreadful. " I 
surely shall — I must escape I" she said to herself. 

Presently she heard the three smugglers who 
remained in the large apartment talking together, 
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and knew from the situation of her cell that 
she was only separated from them by a wall. She 
could catch a word or two, but those words made 
her anxious to hear more. Seeing a very small 
aperture, scarcely more than a chink in the wall, 
she rose softly, and crept noiselessly along, and 
crouching down looked through the crevice. 

The three men were seated round the fire, 
talking earnestly. 

** Well, Captain," Isabel heard the one called 
Wildman say, " and what would you do with the 
child?" 

'* Why, comrade," said the Captain," although I 
have taken away lives in my time, I own it goes 
against me to kill her, she is so young and 
harmless.*' 

*^ Pooh, nonsense," threw in Lawless, " she 
seems a sharp little thing, and if she escapes, 
could inform against us as well as the strongest 
man." • 

** I never killed but one young one," resumed 
the captain, lowering his voice, ** and that was 
some five and twenty years ago, when I was 
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but a young fellow myself — the son of that 
old miller, who died so hard, and whose bank 
notes nearly got us into trouble, flis dying eyes 
haunt me even now.'* 

** Nonsense, Captain, don't be stupid!" said 
Lawless with a harsh laugh. 

" And will haunt me on my dying bed — to my 
dying day, rather," continued the chief, not heed- 
ing him. 

^' Well mended," said the other, " for you will 
never die in your bed, you know. Captain ! Sup- 
pose the little wretch escapes ?" 

" We can^keep her a close prisoner," said Wild- 
man, who appeared less ferocious and cruel than 
his companion. 

*^ Very well," returned the Captain, '* let it be 
so. Of course if we find her making attempts to 
escape she must not be allowed to live. But she 
is young, and will get reconciled. Mother Crab 
is growing old and will soon be of no use. The 
girl might take her place in time." 

*^ As to that other prisoner, the Lieutenant as 
we call him,'' said Lawless, " I own I cannot see 
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the use of keeping him alive any longer. I thought 
it would be fan to torment him, and have our 
revenge, but upon my soul, I am getting tired of 
the sight of his doleful phiz. I had almost rather 
draw the water up myself, for that is the only use 
he is." 

" Poor wretch, it would be a charity to put him 
out of his misery,'* said Wildman, with a shade 
of compassion in his voice. ^* He might have 
been one of us, and as jolly as a cricket; but he 
would not. Now we have a girl, we certainly 
do not want two prisoners to look after.' ' 

** Of course not !" cried Lawless eagerly. **Let 
him be quietly put out of the way the week after 
next, when we go on our grand expedition. A 
thirty pound shot round his neck, and a plunge 
into the deep will do his business." 

^* Yes, quickly and painlessly," said Wildman. 
" Come Captain, you consent P" 

^^ I do," said the chief. " It will be a relief to 
get rid of him. The 29th is our day." 

A murmur of satisfaction from the other two, 
then followed some talk on matters of no interest 
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to the trembling listener; and very soon the 

« 

steps of the men were heard in the passage, 
a closing of doors, and all was still. 

Isabel remained motionless — stapified with 
grief and horror. Then, covering her face with 
her hands, she burst into an agony of tears and 
lamentations. 

**0h, why did I ever come near this fatal 
castle/' she cried, sobbing, **or why did I 
venture down those steps." 

"When I fell from the pony and hurt my ankle, 
and when I had the fever afterwards, I thought 
I could not be more unhappy ; but then I was 
free, and had a kind friend, with the prospect of 
being able in time to reach my home again ; but 
now I am among smugglers, aud murderers, a 
prisoner in a miserable dungeon t I am sure the 
robbers will not let me go, even if they do not 
kill me, and 1 shall never see my dear mothelr 
or Arthur, or any of my friends again I" 

She was not too absorbed by sorrow for her- 
self, to feel deeply for the male prisoner, her 
fellow sufferer. His position was even worse 
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than her own ; he was doomed to death — the 
very day fixed ! Her life, at least, was to be 
spared for the present That was something. Isabel 
possessed, fortunately for her, one of those happy 
temperaments that always looks at the brightest 
side of things ; she came of a good race, not easily 
dannted by difficalty or danger. Surely in time 
she should be able to escape ; and, Oh ! happiness 
— ^might she not find a way to assist the^ other 
prisoner also ? 

The poor girl was so completely worn out 
both in mind and body, that — notwithstand- 
ing the horrors of her situation, and the 
discomforts of her cold hard bed — she in the 
midst of these reflections, happily fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER XL 



LIFE IN A DUNGEON. 

Isabel was roused very early the next morning 
by the harsh tones of Dame Crab's voice, telling 
her to get np and follow her. 

She obeyed— what would it avail to do other- 
wise? — and the old woman led her into the large 
room, which the robbers called the Cave. Here 
she found the whole party assembled, engaged in 
a variety of ways, some cleaning and loading 
their firearms, while others were examining the 
numerous articles that lay piled together in a 
corner. 

As Isabel entered, she heard the Captain say, 
as if in answer to some question or remark from 
one of the men, *' After our next expedition we 
will divide all the booty, not before. There will be 
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a good round sam in gold pieces to add to it 
then. Meantime, let all these articles be carried 
into the strong cell, and locked up." 

This order was obeyed, the men saying exult- 
ingly, " What a glorious time that will be ! 
Shan't we live like fighting cocks then ! There 
have not been such prizes for years." 

As soon as the Captain perceived Isabel, he 
produced a long chain, one end of which he fas- 
tened to a strong iron ring in the wall, while the 
other he prepared to fix, by means of a heavy 
padlock, round the girl's waist. Isabel violently 
resisted this treatment, but all she got was a 
blow from one of the robbers which nearly 
knocked her down. At the same instant a voice 
called out " Shame ! " and looking up Isabel saw 
that it proceeded from the prisoner, who was 
chained to the wall in the same manner as on 
the preceding day. 

" Silence !" cried the Captain, presenting his 
pistol. 

" Fire, if you will," said the young man, 
calmly. ** Death would be welcome to me." 
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" No, no," said the captain, laying down his 
weapon. ^' The time for your death is not come 
yet, my fine fellow. You will die exactly when 
1 please 1" 

Isabel thought that she should olily draw down 
more cruelty either on herself or her fellow 
prisoner by further resistance, so was silent ; she 
remained standing with her face to the wall, 
crying bitterly. 

She believed that all chance of escape was now 
taken away. She refused the food that was 
offered her, and chafed at her captivity like a wild 
bird that has suddenly been taken from open 
fields and woods, to pine in a dark, dreary cage. 

The men, having finished their meal of cold 
meat and strong ale, surrounded the Caplain to 
receive orders for the day. The robbers were 
obliged to use the greatest precautions to prevent 
their hiding place from being discovered. Not 
one of the men was allowed, on any pretence 
whatever, to go out or come in at the trap door, 
except before sunrise and after sunset. The 
small brass ring which had in the first instance 
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attracted Isabel's cariosity was never visible in 
the day time ; the men always covering it and the 
trapdoor to which it was attached, most carefully 
with stones and rubbish. 

The Captain soon dismissed all the men except 
two ; his commands being given, and the replies 
made, in language so mixed with slang expres- 
sions, and a dialect peculiar to themselves, that a 
great'deal was unintelligible to Isabel iNot that 
she cared to listen much, though she felt a cer- 
tain amount of curiosity as to the daily occupa- 
tions of these men. It appeared, as far as she 
could gather^ that they carried on at least a pre- 
tence of different honest callings, though such 
were subservient to their real profession as 
thieves and smugglers. One man would per- 
sonate a pedlar; another^ as a travelling lock- 
smith, would obtain access to respectable houses; 
and many and daring were the robberies com- 
mitted under cover of these and other disguises ; 
while there was not a fair or market held for 
miles round but was attended by one or more of 
the robbers in different characters. 
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The Captain told the whole party to be back 
soon after dark^ charging them^ if they valued 
liberty — life itself — to leave everything safe. 
Such an act of carelessness as that of the past 
night had endangered the whole community. 

" That cunning young wench there," he added, 
scowling at Isabel, *^ very nearly gave us the slip 
last night, without our being any the wiser, but 
we have got her safe enough now." 

The Captain then consulted with Wildman and 
Lawless about the time and place for conveying 
a large quantity of smuggled spirits to a customer 
at a distance, in their boat, which, to avoid sus- 
picion, was kept in a small harbour a mile off. 

When the men were gone, the old woman, 
whom the robbers called Dame Crab, on account 
of her sour temper and hobbling ^gait, brought 
out a quantity of fishing nets, which the Captain 
had told ber to mend, for one of the robbers* 
employments was fishing. Dame Crab, Isabel 
had observed, was very deaf and excessively cross, 
and did not appear to have more humane feelings 
than her male companions. The nets wanted a 
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great deal of mending, and the old woman, 
whose sight was bad, grumbled very much, and 
looked more than usually ill-tempered. At last, 
after some ineffectual attempts^ she threw all the 
nets down in a passion, and began to cry and 
stamp with her foot, saying. that she was sure 
the Captain would beat her black and blue when 
he came home, if the nets were not done. Isabel, 
who was of a forgiving temper, and who could 
not bear to see anybody in distress, was moved at 
the old woman's trouble. She considered that 
Dame Crab's ill temper and want of feeling were 
probably occasioned, or at any rate increased, by 
old age and ilKusage, and thinking almost any 
occupation preferable to being idle, offered her 
assistance. Dame Crab at first took no notice of 
her, but on Isabel's repeating her proposal, she 
rudely pushed the nets within the girl's reach, 
and sat down in a sulky manner on a low three 
legged stool in the chimney corner. This was 
her favourite place, although there was not a 
spark of fire, the robbers not daring to run the 
risk of allowing smoke to issue from the narrow 
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winding fissure that formed the chimney, in the 
day time ; lest that sign of life should betray 
them. 

Isabel, with much patience, set abont dis- 
entangling and repairing the nets, which was no 
easy task ; however, she at length succeeded in 
putting them into tolerable order. She then 
called to Dame Crab, and showed her the nets, at 
the sight of which the old woman's rigid features 
wreathed into the nearest approach to a smile of 
which they were capable, and she said in a low 
confidential tone to Isabel — 

*^ If I was sure you would let me chain you up 
again before the Captain comes home, I might let 
you loose to help me a bit, as you seem a handy 
clever girl, and I am getting old, and have lots of 
hard work to do/' 

Glad to be free on any terms, Isabel promised 
to let Dame Crab fasten her chains on again 
when she chose, and the old woman brought out 
a bunch of old rusty keys. 

^^ It is lucky," she muttered, as she fumbled 
amongst them to find tixe one she wanted, ^^ that 
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the Cnptain left these keys with me to-day. They 
unfasten every lock in the place except the outer 
doors. It is very seldom as he trusts the lot oat 
of his own keeping in the day time, but he for- 
got them to-day, he was so taken up with his 
affairs. But come/' she added, snappishly, her 
habitual ill-humour settling down upon her like a 
cloud ; ** I didn't give you this nice treat for you 
to stand idle. You must first put everything in 
order here, and sweep the place up, and then get 
fuel for the lire, against we liglit it again, and 
then you must scour the large kettle ready to 
boil the men's supper, and then yon can mend 
this cloak that is so torn. Look sharp about it, 
and then — but stop,'* she added, interrupting 
herself, ^^ do all this first, and then I will tellyott 
what is to be done next." 

Isabel at first rejoiced in the prospect of being 
free for a time, thinking she might thus acquire 
valuable knowledge of the localities of her prison^ 
and lay plans for escaping at some future period. 
Bhe knew that there was no chance of this at 
present, for the robbers had left the doors tightly 
fastened ; but she began again to entertain hopes 
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that she might not always be chained upland she 
resolved to appear as if she had no wish to 
escape, hoping bj that means to pat them off 
their guard. But Dame Crab gave her so much 
to dOy and watched her so closelj, that she had 
not a moment's peace. At last, however, the old 
woman quitted the cave, and Isabel took the 
opportunity of addressing the prisoner, who sat, 
his face covered with his hands, in an attitude of 
hopeless despair. 

^' I am very sorry, sir,'* she said timidly, " that 
you should have brought ill-usage on yourself by 
speaking kindly to me ! *' 

" Never mind that," said the young man, look- 
ing up. " I have been a prisoner long enough to 
pity a fellow sufferer.'* 

*' How long have you been among these cruel 
men ? " 

" Kearly two years, and here I shall die, for I 
have no hope of ever being set free, except by 
death." 

"And how did you come here?" asked 
Isabel. 

" I will tell you as briefly as I can," answered 
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lier companion. ^^ I am an officer in the royal 
navy, who, after the English fleet was routed at 
Malaga, in the disastrous expedition of which you 
have doubtless heard ; entered foreign service, as 
did many others. Family and political reasons 
combined to alienate me from my own country ; I 
led an adventurous life, rose in rank and fortune, 
43ometimes fighting pirates, at others command- 
ing a merchant ship. It was while engaged in 
the last more peaceful service, that sailing as 
captain of a schooner from India to a French 
port, Ihe vessel encountered heavy gales in the 
Channel, and was greatly damaged. My men, 
who were an unruly set, took the opportunity to 
mutiny ; they overpowered my chief officer and 
myself, intending to run the vessel into an 
English port, and seize her rich cargo. But 
being ignorant of navigation, they let the ship 
strike upon some rocks, where, as she lay at the 
mercy of the winds and tides, she was seen and 
boarded by these smugglers. My crew, who had 
released the mate and me, terrified at the danger 
of shipwreck, now escaped to the boats, which 
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were speedily swamped, mj officer was shot dead 
by my side, and I, affer a desperate resistance, 
was overcome by numbers and brought here. 
Impressed by the reckless daring I had shown^ 
the robbers proposed to me to become one of their 
gang, said I should be second only to the captain 
in command — ^hence my nickname, given at first 
in respect, and continued in ridicule — of th^ 
^ Lieutenant' I must, in case of joining, bind 
myself to them by the most solemn and terrible 
oaths. I refused, of course, on which, irritated 
and disappointed beyond measure, they swore 
that I should linger out the rest of my existence 
in this miserable dungeon. Yon may imagine 
my horror, my despair, thus buried alive in the 
prime of my days.*' 

He paused abruptly. Isabel, much affected, 
said — 

" Do not despair, the robbers may relent, and 
take pity on you. Or some fortunate circum- 
stance — '* 

** No," interrupted the prisoner, in a tone of 
calm despair, more touching than the most 
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violent grief. " No, that will never be. But I 
have told you my history, let me hear by what 
strange accident you became an inmate of this 
dismal place ? " 

Isabel told him in a few words, and ended by 
repeating the conversation she had overheard the 
preceding night, so fax as it related to herself. 
She had scarcely finished, when Dame Crab came 
in, with scowling brow, threatening to toll the 
Captain if she ever found her speaking to th^ 
prisoner again. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



DESPAIR. 

Pbesently Dame Crab came to Isabel, saying 
that the men would soon be home, and desired 
her to have her chains put on again directly. 
Soon afterwards the Captain and several of his 
followers entered, the rest of the gang dropping 
in one by one. 

The Captain enquired as to the success of each, 
and then asked what there was for supper. On 
this appeared, as if by magic, a large stock of 
provisions — a couple of fat pullets, a duck, a 
goose, several joints of meat^ a piece of bacon, 
eggs, and vegetables. Most of these were 
thrown into the great pot to boil ; some relishing 
morsels were spitted, and set down to roast. 

Whilst they were at supper, the men talked 
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over their adventures, and boasted of their 
exploits. The Captain announced gravely that 
the expedition before referred to must be delayed 
for some time. This seemed to cause some dis- 
satisfaction^ but the Captain was a little king 
amongst the rest, and always had his way. 

Isabel, who had eaten nothing all day, was very 
hungry, and the smell of the nice food was tan- 
talizing ; but the robbers took no notice of her 
or the other prisoner until they had finished their 
own meal, and then only threw them some scraps 
of food, Isabel reserving half of her share, in the 
hope of being able to give it to poor Fairy. 

Dame Crab was desired to lead the girl to her 
cell, and was about to do so, when the little dog, 
which had been locked up in some remote part of 
the underirround domain, contrived to escape, 
and ran with joyful barks to his young mistress, 
who took the faithful little animal in her arms 
and caressed it. Lawless, who had been irritated 
by the dog the preceding night, Iried to snatch it 
away from Isabel ; and on her resisting was going 
to strike her, when, quick as lightning^ Fairy 
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sprang up and seized the robber^s uplifted arm» 
Roaring out with the pain of the bite, Lawless 
demanded that the dog should be killed instantly, 
but this the Captain objected to ; he disliked 
seeing life taken awaj, and had once a favourite 
dog ; but he told Lawless he might carr}' off the 
animal next day, and '^ do what he liked with it I 

" You may keep the little cur till to-morrow, 
said the Captain to Isabel. ^^Do not stand 
begging and praying, girl," he added. *' My 
word is law here, as you will find." 

So saying, he pushed her into the cell, and 
locked the door. 

" Poor little thing, you do not know your 
intended fate," said Isabel to Fairy^ as she fed 
him with the scraps of meat, and lay sorrowfully 
and tearfully down on her hard couch. 

The next morning she was brought out, and 
chained up as before. She purposely left the dog 
in her cell, hoping he might bo forgotten, but 
directly after breakfast, Lawless whistled him 
out, and silencing his cries with a blow, carried 
him off. 
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* 

The loss of this faithful creature, which had 
been the conapaaion of all her ^landerings and 
adventures, \f^as a great grief to Isabel ; particu* 
larly when she reflected that he was to be killed 
merely for showing his attachment to her. 

Dame Crab, who found Isabel very useful, 
always made some excuse for keeping the keys 
when the robbers went out, that she might 
privately unlock the girl's chain. She gave 
Isabel so much to do, and used her so cruelly, 
that the poor child led a life of slavery and 
bondage. 

As may be easily supposed, Isabel took advan- 
tage of her temporary freedom to explore every 
nook and recess of the subterranean dwelling place. 

At the farther end of the long passage was a 
wide arched vault, in which ammunition and 
other stores were kept. In the centre there was 
a well of great depth, with a never failing supply 
of cold sparkling water. It was drawn up by a 
bucket and windlass, and the prisoner was made 
to draw a suflBcient daily supply every morning 
before the men's departure. 
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Odo instance of the old woman's petty tyranny^ 
was taking care that Isabel shoalJ never be left 
alone with the other prisoner; she had rightly 
divined that it would be a great pleasure and 
consolation to both to converse together, and she 
was determined that neither should have that 
solace. Although apparently very deaf, Dame 
Crab seemed to know as if by intuition whenever 
either of them attempted to break her commands 
of never speakin(]r, which Isabel at first frequently 
did. 

The young man was so broken in spirits and 
in health, that he took little notice of anything, 
and seldom or never addressed Isabel ; he would 
give her perhaps one kind glance in the course 
of theday, and would follow her languidly with 
his eyes as she went about her work — but this 
was all. 

The pair thus strangely thrown together were 
naturally drawn to each other by feelings of 
sympathy, although they knew not even one 
another's names ; they were severally distin- 
guished by the titles of " child " and " lieutenant," 
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unless when Wild man, who was the least surly of 
the smugglers, would address Isabel by the appel- 
lation of <* kitty," or « little kitten/* 

It may here be remarked, that rough and rnde 
as these men were, ^ there was something in 
Isabel's yonth and innocence that inspired a cer- 
tain respect, so that no insult was ever offered 
her during her stay amongst them; and although 
she got cross words and scoldings at times, no 
one, after the first day, attempted to strike or 
hart her. Dame Grab was the sole exception, 
indeed, from first to last, she was the poor girl's 
chief tormentor. 

One day, about a week after Isabel's first 
coming to the castle, the Captain returned before 
Dame Crab has fastened Isabel's chains on again, 
which threw the old woman into violent agitation. 
She ran screaming away, uttering such hideous 
noises that Isabel thought if the dame was con- 
demned as a witch it were no wonder ; whilst 
Isabel was, as a punishment, shut up in her cell, 
without any supper. 

Next morning, however, the Captain's anger 
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neemed to have subsided, for as Isabel entered she 
beard him say to the old woman — 

" Now I know how it is that my orders bare 
been so much better executed of late, so I don't 
care if the child is let to have her liberty whilst 
we are oat, as we always lock the doors and take 
the keys. But you are a sly old cat, all the same, 
and deserve a good beating, you do I " 

This order, relating to herself, caused Isabel 
but little gratification. She would, she thought, 
have to work harder than ever; she had now 
almost given up all hope of escape, and was fast 
sinking into the depths of wretchedness and des- 
pondency. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



A FOKLOBN HOPE* 

Hay after day passed, foUowiag each other ia 
sad montony, uatil Isabel almost lost coant of 
time. Winter had set in, and she often suffered 
from coldj as well as from hunger. Dame Crab^ 
whose appetit.e seemed insatiable, would pounce 
on all the food left by the robbers, and either 
devour it at once, or set it aside for her own use* 
The poor girl's health began to ' be affected by 
the want of sufficient nourishment and fresh air. 
It was> as nearly as she could calculate, rather 
more than two months since her arrival at the 
castle, when she awoke very early one morning, 
feeling more than usually unhappy, for the night 
before, she had learned that the important ezpedi- 
tou, which for some reason or other had been 

L 
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postponed over and over again, was really to 
take place in two days' time. The captain had 
been reminded by the two next in authority 
that the Lieutenant's death was decided upon, 
and had replied with an oath that he had not 
forgotten. 

Only two days ! Could nothing be done ? 

Presently she heard some of the men moving 
in the cave, and heard the captain complain that 
he had lost the master-keyj with which he could 
unfasten every lock in the place. Tt suddenly 
struck Isabel that the keys which unlocked the 
inner and middle doors, had latterly been hung 
up at night on a very high nail in the wall 
above the fire place, and that if she could get pos- 
session of these keys she might make her escape. 
She also remembered that one of the large bunch 
of keys which usually hung at night in the same 
place, would unlock the other prisoner's chains. 
So might she not be able to set him free also ? 

These thoughts revived her drooping spirits, 
but on more mature reflection there appeared 
many almost insurmountable dificulties. In the 
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first place the robbers always took the keys away 
with them, so she had no chance of getting them 
except at night; and then the Lieutenant was 
always unchained, and locked up in a cell. Still, 
she knew which one it was — what might not 
perservance and ingenuity accomplish ? Perhaps 
she might be fortunate enough to find the 
master key, about which such an outcry was 
being made — find it, and secrete it I If the other 
poor prisoner's time was not so fearfully short! 
It was only within the last few days that the 
keys had been left in the cave^ instead of being 
taken by the captain to his cell ; but now the 
nights were long and dark, nocturnal expeditions 
were made, and the key wanted. 

It was with more cheerfulness than she had 
felt since first coming to the castle that Isabel 
answered Dame Crab's summons to come and 
help get breakfast. The captain departed, grum- 
bling about his key, and Isabel passed most of 
the day hunting for it, but in vain. She ob- 
served that Dame Crab usually quitted the cave 
for a few minutes shortly before the robbers 
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rettirnedy to see that all was in order ; and it was^ 
only in this brief period that Isabel dared speak 
to her fellow prisoner. 

Impatient to commnnicate her hopes and plans 
to him, Isabel executed aU Dame Crab's ordei^ 
with so much alacrity and expedition, and with 
such comparative cheerfulness, that when she 
and the prisoner were for a few minntes left 
alone together, he opened the eonversatioB'^a 
very nnsnal thing for him to do, by saying : 

'^Yon must have indeed an enviable disposi- 
tion, if you can be cheerful in this wretched place, 
without the slightest prospect of ever escapii^g 
from it r 

''Yes, but I assure ycm," replied Isabel 
eagerly^ "I have great hopes thati we sh^ 
both esci^ I" 

The young man shook his head, \rith a sad 
smilor ''I oannol s^ bow that ean be," he< 
said. '^ You know bow dsosely wd ^e confiMd) 
and how watehfid the robbei*B always Ate ; I, b^ 
particular, am neveir unchained, exeept to be led 
backwards iitid forward! to mf sleeping ptacd^ 
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which is always locked ; besides one of the rob- 
bers sleeps in the same cell with me. The half- 
hour daring which I am every morning employed 
in letting down and winding up the backet at 
the well, two or three of the men are always 
present. Nor have they once relaxed in vigilance 
daring this long period, 

'^ I know well that they only keep me alive in 
order to have the brntal pleasure of gloating over 
my sufferings — becanse killing me would be the 
more merciful course I No ; even though in 
time some happy chance may favour your escape 
— ^which I hope and pray — for me there is no 
release, but death I" 

"Oh, no, no, you must not say so!" cried 
Isabel with emotion. She told him her hopes 
connected with the keys; adding " Suppose I 
were to hamper the lock of my cell-doof, Dame 
Crab would, most likely, to spare herself trouble, 
leaye it unfastened. That would be one great 
point gained. Then if you could by any means 
induce the men to leave you here for a nights- 
pretend to be lame, or suppose — " 
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^' It seems to me that most of your plan rests 
upon suppositions," said the young man, with a 
faint smile. 

" I recollect," pursued Isabel, " seeing one of 
the men wax a piece of cord with some bees wax, 
which he laid by on a shelf. A piece of that put 
in a lock would eflFectually hamper it" 

Dame Crab's entrance put an end to further 
converse ; but Isabel easily managed to obtain a 
small piece of wax, which she slipped into the 
keyhole of her door. 

Gladly that night she obeyed the old woman's 
summons to retire. She entered her cell, heard 
Dame Crab close the door, and listened anxiously 
for what should follow. 

The old dame put the key in the lock, which 
she was, of course, unable to turn. ^^ Bother 
the lock," she muttered to herself, ** there's sum- 
mut the matter — I must call one of the men I 
But no, I shall get a scolding, and the girl will 
never know but what it's locked. ' So PU let it 
take its chance." 

Dame Crab returned to the cave, and Isabel 
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heard the captain say carelessly, " Well, Goody, 
have you locked her up tight ? " 

^^ Aye, to be sure," said the old woman, in a 
sulky tone. 

Isabel was delighted with the success of her 
scheme. Her own course seemed tolerably clear. 
She could not yet see how the lieutenant's escape 
was to be managed, which grieved her much. 
She lay awake a long time thinking, but no ex- 
pedient occurred to her. This greatly distressed 
her, but she recollected that she had overcome 
one obstacle, and was comforted. 

Presently she heard Wildman say to the cap- 
tain and Lawless, ^^We shall only have the 
trouble of locking up the lieutenant once more ; 
we may as well save ourselves that bother, the 
last mghty and leave him in the cave till we 
want him, as we are to start before daybreak." 

Isabel was overjoyed at hearing this; she 
threw herself on her knees, and thanked the mer- 
ciful God who had guided her through so many 
dangers, and who now, as she thought, had put 
it into her power not only to escape herself, but 
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also to be the means of saving the life of a fellow 
creature. Id her ecstasy of delight, she almost 
forgot that she was still a prisoner, and that the 
greatest care and cantion would he necessary to 
accomplish her dangerous undertaking. Her 
escape, and that of the lieutenant, must he defer- 
red until within a few hours of the robbers* depar- 
ture from the eastle; their flight must be so 
timed as not to happen till the robbers were 
asleep, and yet before they began to make prepa- 
rations for setting off. 

The next day Isabel was hardly able to restrain 
her joy, she felt as if she must laugh aloud, or 
utter some wild exclamation ; but she strove to 
appear as usual, lest she should excite suspicion. 

In the evening, when Dame Crab went her 
rounds, Isabel said in a very low but joyfitl 
voice to the lieutenant — 

^^^11 is well so far. I have now settled in 
my own mind all about our escape from the 
castle." 

" What can you mean ? " exclaimed her com- 
panion, in a tone of the greatest surprise. 
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Isabel explained in a few hurried words. 

<< Leave rae in the cave? " said the yonng 
man. ** Why ? You have surely misunder- 
stood.*' 

Isabel shook her head. 

^^ At any rate wait till after the smugglers are 
gone on this expedition. Half of the number 
will then be absent, and — " 

** Oh, no I *• cried the young girl, with tremb- 
ling eagerness. " If you knew what I do—" 

She stopped abruptly, but on being pressed by 
her companion, reluctantly told of his intended 
death. He listened calmly, then said — 

^' You are a kind-hearted, clever girl ; but by 
trying to assist me, the danger, the risk of 
failure, is immensely increased. You might 
much more easily escape alone— go, and leave me 
to my fate.'* 

** Not for the world I " cried Isabel. " How 
could I be so selfish, so heartless. Do but have 
courage, and trust to me, and I will answer for ii 
all will go well. Dame Grab will be back in a 
moment— promise you will do as I ask?" 
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She clasped her hands in her earnestness^ and 
fixed her eyes pleadingly on his face. 

" Have you reflected seriously/' he said, " on 
the cruelty, the vengeance you may draw down on 
yourself if you fail ? For myself I care not, but 
for you, so young and tender — " 

'^ I have thought of all," said Isabel gravely. 
*^ Promise I '^ 

Then, just as the old hag's steps were heard 
in the passage, he bowed his head, and answered, 
^^ I promise I " 

With a bright smile Isabel withdrew swiftly 
to the farthest corner of the cave, where she 
busied herself with getting some platters and 
drinking horns ready for supper. 

The men were home early, and as the outer 
doors were obliged to be kept open for some time, 
for the conveyance of spirit casks to the 
smugglers' vessel, the ever watchful captain 
ordered Isabel to be chained up till they were 
shut; a proceeding which the girl thought it best 
to submit to with apparent unconcern, thus gain- 
ing a word of praise from the captain. 
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All the party seemed in uniisual good humour* 
Hoast geese and turkeys were placed on the 
board, and both prisoners helped to a liberal 
supply. Isabel was too excited to take more than 
a few morsels. Her heart throbbed so, that she 
fancied it must be audible. Spirits were offered 
to both, but, as usual^ declined. Isabel made 
various excuses to prolong her stay in the cave. 
At length Wildman, rising, said to the Lieutenant, 
^^ Well, my man, it's a pity you won't be jolly ; 
but you are going a jaunt with us, and may stay 
here till we start, if you like. I am going to get 
a few hours' rest. I have to work for my living — 
am not a lazy dog like you, you see I " 

This wretched attempt at wit was received with 
a shout of laughter by the rest, who then dis- 
persed to snatch a short period of repose before 
setting out on their expedition. 
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CHAPTEB XIV. 



THE TRAP DOOB. 

TsAT night Isabel did not think of going to 
sleep. She lay^ listening intently^ until the echo 
o( tb^ last footstep died away ; then waited for 
About half an hour, when she gave three very 
low but distinct taps on the walL This was a 
signal agreed upon between herself and the other 
prisoner. He was to make no answer until he 
thought it time to commence operations. Im- 
patiently she waited, her breathing almost sus- 
pended, about twenty minutes longer, which 
seemed an age; and repeated her signaL Presently 
three light taps answered her own. She sprung 
up instantly and passed into the cave. ^^ It 
would have been madness to make an attempt 
sooner;" said the Lieutenant in alow whisper. 
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'^ Trae/' answered Isabel, in the same cautious 
tone. " I must first get tbe keys." 

This was not easy, for the nail on which they 
hang was so high that to reach it she was obliged 
to drag up a heavy form, and place on it a small 
three legged stool, from which she slipped and 
nearly fell, making some little noise. After a 
breathless pause, dreading lest the robbers had 
heard, Isabel's first care was to select the key that 
unlocked the Lieutenant's chains — what joy to see 
him free I— 'the next to select the key of the first 
door. They crossed the wide floor of the cave 
with noiseless steps, the Lieutenant carrying 
a torch. Isabel easily opened the door, as she 
had often seen the robbers do ; and they passed 
through it, closing it carefully, though not stay- 
ing to look it again* 

<^ Quick, do not wait/' whispered Isabel to her 
companion. ^^ Mind these uneven stairs. Be 
careful," she added observing with pain how 
weak and cramped his limbs seemed, from loog 
imprisonment *' Now we are safe at the top- 
that is well. How dark this passage is I" 
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^^ Take my hand/' said the Lieutenant, whose 
natural courage, added to the hope of liberty, 
enabled him in a great measure to struggle suc- 
cessfully against physical weakness, and to 
whisper a few words of encouragement to the 
child who trembled by his side^ brave as she was. 

" This must be the iron door,'* said Isabel, 
recovering herself ; and straining her eyes, 
through the darkness, which the torch but 
partially illumined. " Let me hold the torch 
whilst you unfasten it. I have heard the men 
say the lock is hard to turn. This is the key." 

The Lieutenant took it, turned the lock with 
one powerful effort, and the massive iron door 
swung noiselessly back on its hinges. 

The pair then ascended the last flight of steps, 
and arrived at the trap door. This opened by 
means of a spring — a very curious and compli- 
cated one ; of which fact the girl and her com- 
panion were not aware. Isabel had opened it 
from the outside, probably by chance, unless, as 
was still more likely, the robbers had left it 
unfastened. 
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On the present occasion the two fagitives 
tried in vain to undo the spring, but without 
success. 

" Whatever shall we do ?" whispered Isabel, 
in great alarm^ at this new and unforeseen 
di£Sculty. The robbers will be coming out. Oh, 
how fearful !" 

" Courage/' said her companion, kindly. "We 
have not been really long yet — although it seems 
an age. This spring must yield at last. I am 
trying it every way." 

Isabel stood by him on the stairs, trembling 
so much from agitation, that she could scarcely 
hold the torch. " It will be all right in a few 
moments, my dear child," said her companion ; 
his spirit rising with the difficulties of the 
situation. 

Another five minutes of torturing suspense 
aild the spring yielded to his persevering efforts ; 
the trap door was thrown wide open, and a rush 
of fresh cool night air swept in — how different 
from the close, heated atmosphere of the dungeon I 
The draught extinguished the torch, but it was 
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no longer needed^ for the night was clear and 
starlight. Isabel tamed her face to the pale 
blae sky, glimmering with its myriad gohkn 
worlds; her heart throbbed wildly — she was 
firee I She tamed to h^ companion, who she 
concladed was sharing her emotions of joy and 
gratitude. Bat what was this ? He had sank 
down npon the last step, gasping painfully for 
breath I His face looked deadly pale in the 
moonlight. The first effect <^ the pore air, after 
his long confinement, instead of invigorating, had 
overpowered him, by the sadden contrast Was 
he dying ?— dying, when on the point of regaining 
his liberty ? In unspeakable alarm, Isabel 
grasped his hand which felt icy cold, and asked 
what was the matter. 

'^ It is bat a momentary weakness,'' he faltered, 
Go-— fly, I conjure you — I will follow you shortly. 
Go at once. — " 
" And leave you ? Oh, no I" 
She saw with joy that he was rallying. 

ff 

^^ One moment — Tes, wait one moment more,'' 
he said. 
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" Meanwhile," said Isabel, " I will run back 
and fasten the iron door. It will not take me 
an instant. The robbers are sure to pursue us 
shortly. It will greatly add to our chance of 
safety." 

^* In Heaven's name, no P' cried her compa- 
nion. Go on — forward — not back !" 

But as he spoke Isabel darted down the steps ; 
iew to the door — and was just taking the key 
from the lock — when she heard a step behind her, 
a smothered curse, and felt herself pulled violenfly 
back by her long hair I A hand was at the same 
time placed over her mouth, to prevent her from 
screaming, the iron door was swiftly pulled to 
and locked in the inside ; she was borne along 
the passage, down the second flight of steps, 
and back ao^ain to the cave once more ! 



M 
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CHAPTER XV. 



LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 

There in the cave all was bustle and con«- 
fusion, flashing lights, and a mnrmur of voices ; 
the robbers, roused from their slumbers, were 
hastening into the cave, with weapons in their 
hands, to resist the supposed attack. The 
Captain's voice was beard, calling the men to 
order. Lawless, who still held the terrified 
Isabel fast, had, it appeared, remembered be had 
not loaded his pistols, and had returned to the 
cave to do so. Perceiving that the outer door 
was open, he hastily alarmed Wildman. ^^ And 
then," as he said, " creeping cautiously along in 
the dark, I perceived a glimmer of starlight, for 
the trap door was open, too ; and tbere was this 
infamous little wretch, stealing along like a 
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ghost — and in an instant more she would have 
given us the slip I" 

^' The trap door open I" roared the Captain, 
*'A thousand curses on him who— But no, I 
saw myself that all was secure. Twice nearly 
lost through a girl — a wicked, artful little 
hussy !" 

'^ I thought," said Lawless, ^^ that I heard her 
talking." 

^^ It must have been to herself then/' said 
Wildman, laughing. " You are too clever, you are 1 
But she must be kept chained up for the future^ 
as we kept the Lieutenant, there, who sits asleep 
in his corner, in the midst of noise and bustle 
enough to wake the dead I'' 

Isabel had listened to all this conversation with 
the most intense anxiety. ^^ Thank Heaven,'^ 
she said to herself, ^^ that part of my plan has 
succeeded ! Before they have found out their mis- 
take, he will have escaped I" 

Isabel had taken the precaution to hang the 
Lieutenant's cloak against the wall just in the 
place were he was always chained up; hoping 
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that it might, for a short period, deceive the 
robbers, and give the prisoner and herself a 
longer time to get away. 

" Did you talk of keeping that little wretch ?** 
were the Captain's next words, as the excitement 
began to calm down a little. "No— I swear 
she shall not live a day longer I She shall die 
with the Lieutenant — we have had enough and 

« 

t^o much of them both; come along men, we 
must not miss our appointment. But stop — I 
will first know how this witch — for I believe she 
is one 1 — contrived to trick us, and so nearly 
fliade her escape ?" 

^* I will tell you what I did — all about it," cried 
Isabel, hoping to give the Lieutenant time to get 
away. 

" Well,'* said the Captain fixing a scrutinizing 
look upon her, *^ in the first place, how did you 
get out of your cell ?" 

" I know," said one of the smugglers, '* the 
key-hole of the door is full of wax ! It cannot 
have been locked to-night 1" 

"Not locked!" cried the Captain. "That 
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wretched old Crab mast be in leagne. I'll have 
her killed too !" 

** No/' said Isabel, " she knew nothing — I 
hampered the lock." 

** You did — ^and you got the keys,*' said the 
chief fiercely. •' Men, bring both the wretches 
along. It is high time to start But by all 
that's diabolical what is this I" he almost yelled. 

*^ The Lieutenant is gone ! He must have 
escaped ! Girl I is this your doing ? Fly, all of 
you, run after him, shoot him, kill him ; we are 
undone if he escapes I But stop — only half of 
you shall go— the rest must keep guard — Law- 
less, take five of the men — take swords, pistols, 
muskets, shoot him like a dog — do not return 
till you have killed him 1 Scour the country, he 
cannot have got far, and he is in no running 
order 1 

*^ There are no boats near, except our own. 
Perhaps our comrades have seen and taken 
him already. But no, I will go myself; we will 
all go. Come with me, you fellows," he said 
to the remaining men — for Lawless had lost no 
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time in obeying his orders. He and the five 
he had selected had already started. ^* We 
shall get into mischief with that boat^s cargo ; 
but that can't be helped. All is nothing com- 
pared to destroying that villain! Smyth, tell 
those in the boat to stand out to sea, and do 
the best they can. Are you all ready ?" 

The eagerness with which the robbers made 
their preparations, the fierce looks of satisfaction 
and murmured rejoicing at this fresh order, 
showed, how deadly was their enmity against 
their late prisoner, and augured ill for him. 

A few seconds sufficed for their preparations. 
"Wildman," concluded the Captain, "kill that 
screaming: brat, and then follow. Obey my 
orders, do you hear! And be sure you make 
every thing fast, when you quit the cave. I 
leave the keys to you." 

As he said the last words he departed. Wild- 
man then approached Isabel, who had fallen 
almost insensible on the floor, and seizing hold of 
her, said — " You heard the Captain's orders — if I 
had my way you should live ; but he must be 
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obeyed; so come along,*' he continued, raising 
her from the ground. 

"Save me, pray save mel Suffer me to 
.escape!" cried Isabel, clasping her hands to- 
gether, and looking in his face imploringly. 

" Our Captain never gave me so hard a thing 
to do as killing you," muttered the robber to 
himself. " But I will summon up my courage — 
it must be done. The Captain would be likely 
enough to kill me, if I did not. So come, 
child," said he more sternly, placing Isabel 
against the wall. " Out of the way, old wretch !" 
he shouted to Dame Crab, who stood at the door 
of the cave, which opened into the inner passage. 
The old woman, however, took no notice of him ; 
and the robber, retiring a few steps, drew forth 
his pistol, presented it, fired at Isabel, who in- 
stantly fell; threw down the pistol, and fled. 
Dame Crab, who had run screaming away at 
the report ofthe pistol, was too much frightened 
to come into the cave again for a good while. The 
robber fortunately had missed his aim, the bullet 
whizzed past Isabel, and entered the wall, but 
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gra&ed her arm in passing ; and s^e kad 
fainted with the fright. 

When she came to herself eha looked aronnd, 
nnable for some minutes to recollect where she 
was. All that she had done and suffered within 
the last hour seemed like a dream^ The sight of 
Dame iOrab^ however, soon restored her to her- 
self. The old woman was sitting very com^ 
posedly before the fire, in her favourite attitude, 
with her elbows on her knees, and her head rest*' 
ing on her hands. She stared with an expressioa 
of blank surprise at Isabel, when the latter got 
up, and with faltering steps, approached the fire* 
place. 

"What's this?" muttered the hag. "I 
thought Wildman had shot you 1 " 

Isabel answered by requesting the did woman's 
assistance in tying up her arm, which was 
wounded, and which now bled profusely, and waa 
very painful ; but the old woman only shook her 
head, and doggedly resumed her former attitude. 
Isabel was therefore forced to tie up her arm her*^ 
self, as well as she could. 
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The poor girl was now in greater distress than 
ever; she feared that she had now no chance of 
escaping. 

AU that day she was in the greatest anxiety ; 
besides being feverish and ill from her wonnd, 
and the long and severe strain npon her nerves, 
she feared every moment that the robbers would 
come back and put her to death. They, however, 
did not retnrn ; the night passed, dragging its 
nlow length along — the next day came. The 
pitiless Dame Crab woke Isabel very early — she 
had not long forgotten her pain and sorrow in 
sleepT— and set her to work as hard as ever. 

^' You are not dead yet," muttered the old 
woman, " and till you are you shall work for me. 
Ha I ha I Mother Crab is not the lowest of the 
I0W9 as the captain once called her ; there is some 
ime still lower, whom she can trample on I 
Dame Crab — ay. Mistress Crab — my lady Crab- 
why not? I like that— it is good — very good I 
Ha! hal ha!'' 

Isabel was sorrowfully sweeping the cave, as 
the old woman had ordered her; so weak with 
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pain and want of sleep that she could scarcely 
stand ; when quite in one corner, in a crevice of 
the floor, she found a small rusty key. Dame 
Crab happening to be out of the cave at the 
moment, she took a torch to examine it. In an 
instant it flashed across her mind that this was 
the " master key '* which the captain had lost 1 
She flew to the door, and to her great joy found 
that the key would turn the lock. 

Glancing over her shoulder, she saw Dame 
Crab re-entering the cave. The old woman, 
observing the outer door open, uttered a scream 
of surprise and horror, and began hobbling 
towards Isabel as fast as her legs would carry 
her, crying — 

** Stop, pretty dear, just stop one moment, my 
pretty dear ! " 

. But Isabel, quick as lightning, the torch in 
one hand, and the skeleton key in the other, 
rushed out of the door and locked it after her. 
She had scarcely done so before the old hag 
threw her whole weight against the door, pulling 
frantically at the lock, with a despairing yell, 
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like that of some enraged wild beast baulked of 
its prey. 

The young girl ran swiftly but cautiously up 
the uneven steps, found her way along the pas- 
sage, unlocked the iron door, flew up the last 
flight of steps, and arrived, breathless, at the 
trap door. Here she stopped for one moment to 
recover herself; trembling as she recollected the 
di£Sculty she and the lieutenant had had with the 
spring. It had nearly foiled them — if it should 
foil her now I But no ; this time^ whether she 
had improved by practice, or whether chance 
favoured her, she hit upon the right turn, and 
felt the spring slip back and the trap door yield. 
She pushed it open, went out, closed it again, 
replaced the stones and rubbish, and extinguished 
her torch) which she had now no further occasion 
for, as the sun was just rising. 

The weird old castle rose again before her, her 
heart gave a strange wild throb as she glanced 
hastily at it, and thought of all that had passed 
since she first stood within its walls. 

Now she was free ! She scarcely dared rejoice 
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jet, she coQ]d not feel safe ; but, oh I it was 
something to see daylight again ! This flood of 
glorioos light — ^it seemed to the newly escaped 
prisoner a type of life, liberty, hope, and joy I 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



UBKRTY. 

Isabel only paused for one moment to ascertain 
by the position of the san, which direction to 
take, then ran along by the sea shore as fast as 
she possibly could, glancing back nervously every 
now and then to see if she was pursued. So 
great was her horror of being again caught by 
the robbers, that it was not until completely 
tired and out of breath, that she at last slackened 
her pace. The castle was out of sight, that was 
encouraging, and a smooth sandy beach, which 
seemed to extend for a considerable distance, 
afforded an easy and pleasant footing. She 
hurried on till she felt sure she had put at least 
three miles between herself and her late prison ; 
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and then sat down on one of the great stones 
that dotted the beach. 

It was a calm winter's day, the white-crested 
waves gently Irippled in shore, ebbing back with 
a soothing mnrmnr. The air, laden with fresh 
salt breezes, was just cool enough to be invi- 
gorating. A sense of peace stole over the girl's 
heart, her spirits rose, and though too much ab- 
sorbed by her immediate personal fears and 
anxieties to thinky yet unconsciously to herself, 
nature's eternal beauty and glory calmed her, 
and gave her fresh courage. 

On, on again, she dared not yet snatch more 
than the briefest rest ; and the excitement of her 
mind prevented her from feeling hunger or 
fatigue for the time. The coast wound very 
much, so that she felt she must go over some of 
her ground twice ; yet she thought it safest to 
keep by the sea, she was so terribly afraid of 
getting lost again ; besides, she fancied (whether 
right or wrong) that the robbers would be more 
likely to search inland both for the Lieutenant 
.tod herself. The beach was lonely too, she had 
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only as yet met a woman and a boy returning 
from shrimping. Isabel had observed that they 
stared with evident surprise at her, and this 
attracted her attention to the disordered state of 
her dress. She was bareheaded; her clothes 
soiled and raggedy her arm bound up with a 
blood-stained handkerchief, and altogether she 
felt sure she must present a wild and singular 
appearance. ^^My mother will scarcely know 
me/' she thought. " Oh, I wonder how soon I 
shall see her ?" 

At last, when quite exhausted, she arrived at 
A small fishing village, consisting merely of a few 
huts grouped together on the beach, with nets 
spread out to dry, a few old boats, and some sails 
lying about The sight of these tokens of honest 
life^ however humble, was pleasing to Isabel. 
She entered one of the huts, in which she saw a 
young woman with a child in her arms, and a 
little boy by her side, and timidly asked leave to 
stay there a while and rest This was readily 
granted. Isabel sat down on a low stool, and 
the boy, a pretty little fellow, came and stood by 
her, patting his hand in hers. 
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'^ Poor little girl very tired, mammy,'' he said, 
with childish pity. " And her arm is hurt !'* 

^^ Perhaps you are hungry ?" said the woman 
kindly. And she produced some barley-bread 
and a little dried fish ; which, with a draught of 
water, were all the provisions, she bad to offer ; 
but Isabel was grateful enough for them, es- 
pecially for the water. Her wounded arm was 
now very stiff and painful ; and seeing how much 
she suffered, the fisherman's wife offered to fetch 
her mother who was *^ a bit of a leech." 

An intelligent elderly woman soon appeared, 
who carefully dressed the wound, and applied 
some balsam, with a fresh bandage. Isabel 
thanked her gratefully ; she declined staying the 
night, but was glad of an hour's rest. On en- 
quiring the distance to Greystock, she was 
referred to a sailor, called old Daniel, for infor- 
mation, who said the town was *'a matter of 
twenty-five miles distant." 

Daniel Benson was a frank old seaman, with 
a pleasant, weather-beaten countenance. He 
told Isabel that he was going about six miles 
along the coast, in the direction of Greystock, and 
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would take her with him if she liked. Isabel 
gladly availed herself of this proposal, and 
ai^aia thanking the kind> simple people, got into 
the boat, and Benson rowed otf. 

Seeing that the young girl was sad and 
thoughtful, he presently asked kindly but re- 
spectfully what ailed her. Isabel replied by 
telling him some of her adventures, and saying 
that she was grieved to find she was still so far 
from her home. Without definitely mentioning 
the! castle, she had begged the good people not 
to tell which way she had gone, in case any 
strange men enquired for her. 

Old Daniel listened with much attention, rest- 
ing a few minutes on his oars, but said nothing, 
only nodding his head. 

The air was bleak and cold, and she was glad 
to wrap herself in an old coat which her com- , 
panion lent her. The short winter day was waning 
fast, when the sailor said — 

**This is the place where I leave my boat, 
whilst I go to sell my basket of fish in the 
neighbouring village. I wish with all my heart 

N 
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I could take you further, but it will not do to 
disappoint my customers, you know.*' 

" No, indeed,'^ said Isabel ; " I feel quite fresh 
again.'* 

" Stop a moment,*' said Daniel thoughtfully. 
^^ If you should be in want of a supper and a 
night's rest, go to the White Cottage down on 
the sea beach, some good way further on, and tell 
them that you're a friend of old Dan'l Benson's . 
They are kinsfolk of mine — John Benson the 
man's name is ; and they don't look down on 
me, though they're better oft in the world nor 
I be." 

" Thank you kindly," said Isabel. ** Farewell." 

^^ Mind you take the pathway over the cliffs 
as I told you of," said Daniel, " by which you 
will cut oft a matter of three miles. It'll brine: 
you out again by the sea all right enough." 

Isabel was rather afraid of leaving the sea, 
but did as she was advised. The footway was 
lonely, she only met one or two peasants, and 
two boys with a donkey. She asked each person 
for the White Cottage, but no one seemed to 
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know it. It was now nearly dark, and Isabel, 
nervoQS as well as weary, longed to find some 
place of shelter for the night. One of the boys 
had told her that a mile inland she wonld find a 
little inn, the Saint George and Dragon, and 
she directed her steps towards it. 

To Isabel's timid enquiry whether she conld 
have a night's lodging, the landlord^ a valgar, 
red-nosed man, replied abruptly that if she bad 
money to pay for it, she could. 

Isabel stated her circumstances. ^^ But,'' she 
added, ^^ my mother, Mrs. St. Olair, will pay 
you." 

^^ I don't take in tramps,'' said the man rudely. 
^* Go along with you 1" 

Isabel crept away. It was now growing late, 
. but the night was starlit. She looked wistfully 
at one or two houses, even knocked at the door 
of one, but was repulsed — told to go about her 
business. Discouraged and despairing of suc- 
cess, aware as she was of her strange and dis- 
reputable appearance, the poor girl once more 
turned her steps towards the sea shore. 
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She would msie one last attempt to find the 
White Cottage, and if that failed, would seek 
some cave or crevice in the rocks, in which to lie 
down and sleep till morning — ^the robbers would 
iit)t be likely to find her there. 

Her head was beginning to wander through 
weakness, overfatigue, and long fasting. She 
felt a strange impulse to throw herself into the 
sea, when at last she caught sight of its lovely 
glassy surface, and heard its soft soothing lullaby. 
What was that about a sea of glass, and harpers 
with golden harps. Stay 1 — she must be losing 
her senses, or, dying! A sense of falling, a 
shock of cold, a rushing sound of many waters y 
and thetf a strong arm seemed to be lifting her 
aloft, and bearing her through the air 1 Then 
came a loss of all feeling, a lapse into darkness^ 
and all life seemed at an end ! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



THE WHITE OOTTAGB. 

When Isabel recovered conscioasness, she was 
no longer by the sea shore, bat lying on a low 
eouch, in a room pervaded with a general sense 
of comfort and warmth, about which she saw two 
or three persons moving. Passing her hand 
across her eyes, she murmured something about 

■ 

the White Cottage. 

" You are in the White Cottage,*' said a plea- 
sant voice. 

" Ah I I was looking out for it." 

^' In a very queer place," said another voioe^ 
gruff but kind. ^* Tou were a walking right into 
the sea, groping along like one in a dream. I 
had just stepped out to haul my boat a littlo 
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higher up on the beach, when I sees something 
nnosnal, and — " 

'* Indeed/' said Isabel, " it was very kind of 
yon to save tne. A sailor, Mr. Daniel Benson, 
told me to mention his name if — '' 

She was interrupted by a chorus of ^^ Daniel 
Benson! Do yon know him? Dear old 
Daniel I " 

*^ Then yon are Mr. John Benson ? ** said 
Isabel. 

" Aye, my dear, and that's my wife. Now tell 
ns where yon met old Daniel, and all about it ?'^ 

" Don't make her talk at present, whilst she is 
so faint and weak, John," said Mrs. Benson. 

"You are right, mistress,'' answered John. 
" And its all in good time, young lady, for we 
were just a going to have our suppers. I was not 
home till late." 

The two Bensons, also their daughter, a young 
girU who had not yet spoken, seemed pleasant 
kindly people. Betty, as the daughter was called, 
soon prepared supper — some delicious broiled 
fish, with brown bread and ale. 
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Meantime the good wife took Isabel inta an 
inner room, and invited her to change her wet 
and travel-stained clothes for a clean though 
coarse suit of Betty's, and all smiled good 
hnmouredlj at her appearance, when she came 
forth in a stuff petticoat and loose jacket of serge, 
with a blue kerchief round her neck. 

'^ Ah, now she looks a bonnj lass," said John . 
^' Not quite such a bouncing one as our Bettj, 
who, though I say it, is as fine growed a gal as 
ever was seen in these parts.'* 

Betty, who was indeed a good specimen of 
rural beauty, of the true Saxon type, blushed 
vividly, with a shy " Don't father 1" and they all 
sat down to supper; the humble hosts vying with 
each other who should best serve their young 
guest ; while Isabel revived like a tender plant 
brought out of the nipping frost into genial sun- 
shine. She amused the simple folk by telling 
some of her adventures; but carefully avoided any 
mention of the castle. 

"Well, you have seen a deal of life, to be 
sure,^' said Mr. Benson. 
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^ Hasn't she got beautiful hair, mother?*' said 
Betty, admiringly, touching one lock with the 
point of her finger. ^^ I should like to comb it 
and curl it." 

** It is very untidy now," said Isabel, blushing 
.in her turn, and pushing back the dark uncurled 
locks that fell round her like a cloud. 

She began to be overpowered with sleep ; almost 
before she had done her supper her eyelids closed, 
and she sunk back in the large armchair in which 
they had placed her-r- John's own favourite seat. 
The mother and daughter undressed her tenderly, 
and the poor worn out girl was laid in a soft 
warm bed, a luxury which it was long since she 
had enjoyed. 

The sun was high in the heavens before Isabel 
awoke. Her head was heavy and aching, and 
she would gladly have lain still a while longer, 
but for her great anxiety to continue her home- 
ward journey. She looked round for her clothes, 
but saw no signs of any. Hearing her move, 
Mrs. Benson and Betsy came to her side, with 
kind looks and words. 
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^^Yoa must not be ofPendod, my dear miss/' 
said the former, ** but we have been making a 
little common suit, just tor you to wear till you 
get home. Your own things were mere rags, 
though I can see how nice they have been. We 
tried washing and mending them, but it would'nt 
do.'' 

" Mother had a bit of blue serge laid by/* 
threw in Betty, ^^ quite new, though coarse for 
one in your class, so we cut you out a little 
jacket; mine is so large for you." 

^^And I shortened one of Betty's Sunday 
skirts," pursued Mrs. Benson, " and if you do 
not mind wearing this grey woollen plaid — " 

"Oh, how kind of you bothl" exclaimed 
Isabel. ^^ I am sure my mother will come and 
thank you, and be glad if you will come to see 
as. We live at Bock Cottage^ not at St. Clair 
Hall now." 

" St. Clair Hall 1 '' said Mrs. Benson. '' Why 
that is one of the grandest places in the county. 
I mind seeing it once. But why don't you live 
there now, miss ? " 
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Isabel briefly told her the family history, then 
said, ^^ I most get up now, it is so late. - 

She was, however, easily persuaded to have her 
breakfast before rising. There was still half an 
hour's work to be done to her dress. 

When attired in her new suit, the jacket 
trimmed round the throat with a little lineu ruff, 
the short full crimson petticoat, dark woollen 
stockings, and stout shoes^ her costume was that 
worn by the yeomen's daughters in those days. 
For out of doors the plaid was arranged with 
much care, so as to cover both head and figure, 
falling in soft graceful folds. 

She was eager to set off, but John, who had 
just come in, said she must stop and have a bit 
of dinner with them, after which a respectable 
farmer, named Timmins, who was going to Grey- 
stock, would take her with him to that town in 
his cart 

During dinner Betty begged Isabel to persuade 
Mrs. St. Glair to send for her to come and be her 
maid. 

** I would be so devoted to you, and to your 
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lady mother, and your dear little brother/' said 
the simple girl ; ** and would save your good old 
housekeeper a great deal of trouble. Do let me 
come P* 

Isabel said regretfully she feared they could 
not afford another domestic, though if ever the 
C&mily was restored to its rights, she would cer- 
tainly ask her mother to send for Betty. 

John made Isabel take a shilling with her, in 
case she might want money, and the whole family 
escorted her to the St. George and Dragon Inn, 
whence Mr. Timmins was to start. Remember- 
ing the landlord's uncivil conduct, Isabel begged 
Mr. Benson to wait with her outside, but the 
exciseman insisted on going into the inn parlour 
with all his party^ and calling for a pint of mulled 
sack, which the host, who knew and respected 
him, brought in himself. Isabel, uneasy at first, 
was satisfied on finding she was not recognized.. 
She had begged her new friends not to say any- 
thing about her, either then or at a future period, 
as she had enemies, who might try to trace her 
out. 
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^' But indeed/* she said^ '^ I have done nothing 
wrong. Only trust me uow^ and at some fature 
time I will tell you alL'* 

Mr. Timmins soon appeared, and in a few 
minutes more, Isabel was seated by his side, with 
a warm rug wrapped round her, and the yeoman's 
high stepping horse bore them towards Grey^ 
stock at the rate of ten miles an hour. 
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CHAPTER XVIir. 



^ hohk; tet homeless I 

The air was clear and frosty, the ground crisp, 
a cheery winter's sun seemed determined to 
make the most of its short course through the 
heavens. Isabel's spirits rose, and she felt 
glad when her companion said as he drew np 
to a small inn, to wash his horse's mouth, 
and take a horn of ale—" We are now half way 
on our journey," 

By-and-bye she began to recognise the land- 
marks ; every turn of the road seemed familiar^ 
each tree or cliff like an old friend. 

At last the cart stopped in the High-street of 
Greystock; Mr. Timmins helped her down, and 
politely bade her good evening, while Isabel was 
in such a state of joyful excitement she could 
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scarcely fiod words to thank him, or to bid him 
^ien. 

She hnrried through the town, and so on by a 
footpath she knew well, to the little village 
beyond which Rock Cottage stood; turned the 
corner by the forge, crossed a field or two, reached 
the small enclosure which had been made into a 
garden, flew up to the house, and knocked impa- 
tiently at the door. 

It was opened by a smart page, who in an 
offhand manner enquired what she wanted. 

** I want your mistress, the lady of the house," 
said Isabel. 

« 

" M issis is at supper," replied the boy. 

** I do not mind,'* said Isabel, trying to enter. 
" Let me come in — your mistress is my mother !'* 

" My mistress has got no family," said the 
page. " She is a single lady.*' 

'' Where is Mrs. Pym ? " cried Isabel. '^ Call 
her, she will know me." 

** No such person lives here,'* said the page. 
" I'm not to let in no strangers ;'* and he tried to 
shut the door in her face. 
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Isabel now lost all patience. She darted past 
the page, and made her way into the parlour* 
Here she foand some six or eight persons seated 
at the supper table. Her eyes, dazzled for a 
moment by the sudden blaze of light, wandered 
eagerly round, but she saw no face she knew. 

'* Pray, what do you want here ? " asked the 
lady at the head of the table, a tall, thin, middle- 
aged person, who struck Isabel as having a very 
sour and forbidding expression of countenance. 

" My name," said the young girl, going up to 
her, '^ is Isabel St. Clair. I am the daughter of 
the lady to whom this house belonged a few 
months ago, and I am come here to seek her.'' 

^^ I know nothing about her," was the cold 
answer. " You see I have company, you disturb 
us— pray go." 

^* If you please, madam,'' said the page, " that 
is a very impudent young person. She pushed 
past me, as rude as rude. She would come in." 

" Conduct her out, pray, Thomas," said his 
mistress. 

The guests, who had paused in their eating and 
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talking for a momeat oa Isabers entrance, now 
stared at her saperciliooslj, and the girl heard 
mnrmnrs of '^ Impertinent intrusion," ^' Strange 
story," "Probably an impostor," from them all, 
with one exception. That exception was an elderly 
gentleman with a bald head and benevolent 
oonntenance, who, addressing the hostess, said — 

" Nay, madam, do not dismiss this young lady 
— for such I perceive she is — so summarily ! Pray, 
was the name of the lady of whom you bought 
this cottage, St Clair ?" 

" Well, really, Mr. Freeman tie," was the 
answer, in a drawling, indifferent tone, ^^I 
almost forget, but — I believe it was some such 
name." 

" It is a noble and distinguished one, not easily 
forgotten," rejoined Isabel's advocate. " Can 
you recall any particulars about this lady. Miss 
Walters ? '' 

" Yes," replied Miss Walters. " She seemed 
in much trouble about a child she had lost. She 
was in deep mourning, and had a little fair- haired 
boy with her." 
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^^Oh!" exclaimed Isabel, greatly affeoted^ 
^^ tell me where she is, I implore you." 

'^ That I cannot, bat I think she spoke of going 
to the Continent shortly. That was some six 
months ago.'* 

"But if Mrs. St. Clair's daughter is dead,*' 
said Mr. Freemantle courteously to Isabel, ^^ bow 
is it that you are here P Pray explain." 

Isabel told in few words the reason her mother 
had to consider her drowned. She gave a brief 
sketch of some of her adventures and her suffer- 
ings, since she was separated from her friends. 
As she concluded, her Toice faltered ; the feeling 
of bitter disappointment overpowered her, and 
she covered her face with ber hands, unable to 
say more. 

The appearance of truth which Isabel's story 
bore, her distress, and above all her speech and 
manners, which showed her to be a lady, notwith* 
standing her simple rustic garb, had evidently 
made a great change in her auditors' opinion of 
her. She was invited to sit down, and asked to 
tell more particulars of her story. The lady of 

o 
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the house^ as' if to make amends for her nngracioas 
reception of Isabel , pressed her to take some 
refreshment, but this the girl declined. 

"You say yoa have come a long distance/' 
said Mr. Freemantle. *^ You had better rest a' 
little." 

" You had better stay awhile," said several of 
the company, 

" But where is she ?"" exclaimed Mr. Free- 
mantle, in surprise^ " She is gone. Let us call 
her back." 

The kind old gentleman went himself to look 
for Isabel. He shortly returned with a dis- 
appointed air, saying " She is gone. I saw her 
running past the gate. I called to her, she waved 
her hand, but would not stop." 

" It was her own choice," rejoined Miss 
Walters, stiffly. " I invited her to stay, I could 
do no more." 

It was true that Isabel had gone. She could 
not bear to see a place where she had spent some 
of the happiest days of her life, and where every 
object reminded her of her mother, inhabited by 
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BtraDgers. She ran for some time withoat think- 
ing where she was goings bat presently she 
stopped saddenly, for she remembered that it was 
time to seek some placje of shelter for the night* 

Not far from Bock Cottage was the humble 
dwelling of Molly Jenkyns' family. Molly might 
know something of Mrs. St. Claires movements, 
Isabel thought, and accordingly bent her steps to 
the cottage. Great was the surprise of the wood- 
man and his wife at the sight of her, as they 
believed her to be dead. Isabel learned that her 
mother had, almost immediately on her return, 
disposed of Bock Cottage; but where she was 
going to^ the simple people did not know. Molly 
had taken the loss of the kind family, to whom 
she had become warmly attached, so much to 
heart, especially — as she supposed, the death of 
Isabel herself— that her parents had thought it 
advisable to send her to stay for a time with a 
married cousin at York. Molly would rejoice to 
hear the dear young lady was not dead. 

" Give Miss St. Clair a night's lodging ? To 
be sure they would. There was the little inner 
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room that Molly nsed to occapy, quite at faer 
servioe. 

A little pencil drawing of a pony was pinned 
to the wall. Isabel recognised it as Artfaar's. 

** Yes, poor dear, he gave it Molly," said the 

woman. ^^ The girl asked yonr mother, miss, if 

she thought she should ever come back amongst 
us again."' 

^* What did she say ? " asked Isabel, eagerly. 

She sighed deeply, and said, ^^ No, never. She 

should go right off to foreign parts." 

Mrs. Jenkyos got some porridge ready, which 

Isabel ate mechanically, and was glad to retire— ^ 

to be at last free from the restraint of companion* 

ship — to be able, in the words of the Fsalmisi^ 

^^ to commune with her own heart and be stilL'^ 
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CHAPTER XDC. 



THE HOLLOW OAK TREE. 

Isabel lay awake a long while, thinking, that 
sight, in the solitude, and the stillness, and the 
darkness. A few hours ago she had believed 
that all her troubles and wanderings were about 
to end ; but alas I she had met with nothing but 
disappointment. What should she do? How 
should she find her mother ? 8he had no friends 
— ^no one to advise her. Her thoughts turned on 
her late fellow prisoner. 

" He would help me, I am sure," she said tD 

' herself^ ^^ for he is a gentleman, and kind hearted. 

But I do not know where he is — even if he is 

Iklive. I am ignorant even of his name, so how 

could I find him. Oh, what ever shall 1 do ? " 

Isabels former misfortunes, however, had 
taught her patience and fortitude. 
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" At least I am free,'' she soliloquized. ** I 
have all the world before me, I 'will not despair. 
But a short time ago I should have said — never 
mind what happens so lon^^ as I can escape from 
that dungeon. Had I been in it an hour or two 
longer^ probably the robbers would have put an 
end to my life. Now^ thank Q-od, I have life and 
liberty, health and strength ; I am young, I will 
put my trust in my Heavenly Father, who has 
guided me through so maoy perils and difficulties^ 
and will not forsake me now.'^ 

She prayed long and earnestly^ and felt calmer 
and happier. 

Finally she determined to go to Farmer Stock- 
well, who she thought was the most likely person 
to tell her something of her mother^s plans. 
Though only a farmer, he was a sensible man, 
who had seen a good deal of life; and he had 
known and respected her father. Yes, she would 
start tomorrow for Wyke Farm. 

Having come to this decision, Isabel fell asleep, 
and dreamed that she was walking with her 
mother and brother in London, and Fairy was of 
the party too— poor little lost Fairy I — and who- 
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should join them but the Lieutenant I It was 
yeiy agreeable, but she was not surprised. No 
one ever is, in dreams I 

As soon as it was daylight she rose, and after 
a breakfast of bread and milk, thanked her 
humble hosts, and started once more on her wan* 
derings. The weather was cold ; the bleak winds 
of a northern spring swept over the desolate 
landscape, and Isabel shivered in spite of her 
warm plaid. She, however, kept resolutely on, 
in what she supposed to be the right direction, 
although after the first few miles she had no very 
decided recollection of the route. At about noon 
she was very glad to eat the slices of oaten bread 
and bacon, Mrs. Jenkyns had provided her with, 
and after a short rest proceeded on her way. But 
soon it began to snow, and the flakes fell thicker 
and thicker, until the young traveller could 
scarcely see a yard before her. She kept blindly 
on, feeling uncertain whether she was going right 
or wrong, but hoping that she might flnd some 
place of shelter, or meet with some human being 
to direct her. But night closed in, and she was 
still in the same forlorn situation. 
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The BDOW still kept falling iB soft feeAhetf 
flakes, the air was dense and heavy with it, and 
at last it lay so thick on the gronnd that at tf^ff 
Step she sank in up to her knees. Weary and 
exhausted^ the poor girl became so sleepy th^t 
she was several times on the point of lying down 
to i^st just where she was. Bnt she remembered 
to have heard of travellers being frozen to deaili 
through falling asleep in the snow, and resisted 
the impluse. At last, perceiving an old boUoir 
oak tree, she crept into it, rejoicing in the welcoiM 
shelter. 

8he would remain there until it ceased snow- 
ing, and then go on by moonlight ; the moon 
would rise presently, and she would be able to see 
her way better ; meanwhile she made a firm reso^ 
lution to keep awake. Aware that she was grow- 
ing sleepy, she began to repeat some verses ; that 
failed to rouse her. She tried counting a 
hundred, which proved more sleepy work still ; 
she rubbed her eyes^ clapped her hands^ pinched 
herself, but all in vain ; in spite of her efforts^ 
the drowsiness natural to her situation over"^ 
powered her, and in less than half an hour after 
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&9t entering the tree she fell into a pro&imd 
dumber. 

Tbis sleep would in all probability hare been. 
IsabePs hst, had not a shepherd, looking for a 
Btray sbeep^ happened tx) pass' by. His attention 
waa drawn to the tree, by observing that his dog 
kept barking and whining round it, scratching at 
its roots, and evidently much excited. Thinking 
his lost sheep might be in the old trnnk, he forced 
bis way through the drifted snow, and peeping 
into the cavity, was greatly surprised to see a 
young girl there. 

Moved with compassion, he took tiie apparently 
lifeless Isabel in his arms^ and carried her to his 
eottage^ which was not far distant ; followed by 
the delighted dog. 

When Isabel came to her senses, she was much 
astonished at finding herself lying before a 
Uazing wood fire, surrounded by the shepherd, 
his wife, and seven or eight children^ two or 
three of whom were playing with a large dog* 

** Where am I ? " she exclaimed. ** I though 
I was in the hollow oak tree ? " 
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^^Yoa may thank Grod you are in a better 
place,'* said the shepherd, reverently. **Aye, 
and yon may thank the dog Toby, too. If yon 
had staid where you was much longer, yon 
woald not have been alive in the morning." 

When Isabel understood that under Heaven 
she owed her life to this good man, she thanked 
him warmly, and caressed the faithful Toby, ^a 
great ugly gaunt creature, but affectionate and 
sagacious. She enquired if the lost sheep bad 
been found. 

^^Yes/' said the shepherd, with a smile. 
'^ Toby had no sooner got home, and seen you 
safe indoors, than he made a dart in qaite another 
direction. I followed, and there, down in a 
ditch, not a hundred yards from the fold, was the 
sheep ; it had tumbled in, and could not get out 
again." 

The shepherd's wife gave Isabel some warm 
bread and milk, which the poor girl was very 
glad of. She was then asked how she came to 
be out by herself on such a cold, stormy night. 
She told the good people that she was on her 
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way to Farmer Stockwell's, of Wyke Farm, and 
asked the shepherd if he knew of sach a person. 
He replied that he did not, but his master might 
— ^he would ask him in the morning. 

The shepherd thought Greystock was about 
seven miles distant To Isabel it seemed that 
she had come much farther. 

*' I hope," she said presently, " that my stay- 
ing all night will not inconvenience you." 

*' No," said the shepherd. " Oar's is but a 
poor place, but we are sheltered from the 
weather." 

His wife then led Isabel to a small inner room, 
containing little besides two straw mattresses. 
On one of these, three or four little children were 
sleeping, the other was destined for their young 
guest. Here, with no other covering than a 
small woollen rug, Isabel, worn out with fatigue^ 
soon fell asleep, and slept soundly till morning. 

When she awoke, she went into the " keeping- 
room," where all the family were assembled. The 
children were watching their mother, who was 
preparing their breakfast of milk porridge. 
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The traveller saw with regret that the gnow 
was still falling, and the shepherd told her it 
would probably continue for two or three days, 
jadgiog by the dull leaden look of the sky. 

^^ What am I to do I " exclaimed Isabel, 
sorrowfully^ speaking her thoughts aloud. 

** Why, stay here till the weather clears,*' said 
the shepherd heartily, ^' if yoo can put up 
with—'' 

*' It is not that," Isabel interrupted, " but how 
•can I trespass on your kindness, when I am 
unable to make you any amends ? " 

'^ One more or less will not make much differ- 
ence, will it Goody ? " said the shepherd to his 
wife ; who answered by a smile. '* We have a 
good supply of logs in the lean-to outside, the 
meal chest is well filled, master lets us have 
milk, and a bit of pork when a pig is killed. 
Yon are as welcome as daylight to share with us, 
young lass. So make yourself easy." 

That day and the two following ones passed, 
Und still the pitiless frost-laden blast howled 
round the cot, and died away over the desolate 



moorlands; still the dense irhite flakes fell ia 
idmoBt iocesBant showers. Isabel felt it wae 
selfish to do nothiag imt watoh the weather, she 
tried to be cheerfal and contented. The diildren 
were good and tractable, with yellow locks and 
ruddy cheeks ; they were quite willing to be 
friendly with Isabel. One little boy interested 
her particularly, as he reminded her of her 
brother Arthur. They would all draw round her, 
by the warm hearth, and listen with delight to 
the simple stories she told, or the songs she 
sung them. In the evenings, when the younger 
children were asleep, she would entertain the 
shepherd and his wife with accounts of the outer, 
and to them almost unknown world; or with what 
they liked bettear stilli with some of her own 
adventures* 

The third evening after her arrival, Isabel 
retired sorrowfully to rest, for she was impatient 
to get to the farm. But next morning she was 
agreeably surprised to find that there was a 
change in the weather ; a heavy rain had melted 
much of the snow, and a mild west wind was 
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blowing. A thaw had set in, and bo, notwith- 
standing the wet and maddy state of the conntry, 
she wrapped her plaid ronnd her and told the 
shepherd, who had learned the direction in which 
Wyke Farm lay, that she was ready to go with 
him. First, she took a kind leave of his wife 
and family, who had become very fond of her, 
especially one little boy^ who clnng to her dress, 
unwilling to let her go, till she promised to come 
again, and bring him a toy horse. She had 
forced her hnmble hos.tess to accept the shilling 
Mr. Benson had lent her^ which seemed quite a 
small fortune to the good woman — the value of 
a shilling being much higher then than in our day. 

The shepherd guided her about a mile, ex- 
plained how she was to go, and said, as he bade 
her good-bye — 

'^ Do not forget to come and see us again. 
We shall be glad to hear you have found your 
friends, and poor little Charley is broken hearted 
at losing you." 

Isabel thanked him, and said she should never 
forget him and his family. 
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She walked on for some time^ bat presently 
found she did not know the road so well as she 
had expected. Everything looked so changed 
from what it had been when she was in the 
neighbourhood before; then the trees were 
covered with leaves, the groutid with grass and 
flowers, now the trees were bare, and the surface 
of the earth hidden with half-melted snow. 

It was again freezing sharply, in fact, the high 
bleak ground over which she was now passing 
was scarcely affected by the thaw. She kept per- 
severingly on until past noon, when she began to 
be very much afraid that she was again going 
wrong. It seemed, indeed, as though there was 
a spell against her ever going right. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



-so GHOST 1 

TflK joxmg traveller stood still, in extreme 
perplexity, to consider wbich of two roads, or 
rather tracks, was likely to be the right one. 
She knew how thinly peopled this part of the 
country was, and dreaded the consequences that 
might ensae did she fail to reach Wyke Farm 
before nightfall. If she could obtain a guide I 
She would stop with this object at the first house 
or cottage — the poorer the better — in her expe- 
rience the humble classes had been her best 
friends. 

While she was thus standing, a respectably 
dressed man with a goodnatured face came by, 
who, struck by IsabePs disconsolate appearance, 
stopped and asked her what was the matter. 
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She tcdd him she had lost her way, and asked 
if he ooold direct her Wyke Farm. 

^ Oh yes/' he replied, " I know James Stock- 
well, indeed we axe in a manner connected ; as 
his father's sister married my wife's brother-in* 
law's second cousin. He always calls at my inn 
for a chat and a horn of ale when he comes this 
way. But you look very weary ; if you like to come 
with me — it is not far to go — ^and have some 
dinner, you are welcome ; and afterwards my 
daughter shall walk with yon part of the way to 
Wyke Farm. It is abont six miles off. Nay, do 
not hesitate — a friend of Farmer Stockwell's 
must be a friend of mine." 

Isabel thankfully accepted this proposal, and 
the innkeeper took her to his hostelry, a small 
bnt comfortable house, before which was a water 
trough for horses, and a large sign-board, bear- 
ing the words — *^ God encompasses us.'** 

After a peep into the kitchen, with its ranges 
of bright pewter vessels, its blazing fire, at which 

* A centiiry or two later oormpted to the " Gbat 

and GompasseB !" 
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a huge joint was roasting by the aid of that now 
extinct race of patient, hardworking animals, a 
turnspit dog, and where the daughter of the 
house, a merry-faced, active young woman, was 
assisting the cook in preparations for what 
seemed to be a goodly supply of pancakes — it was 
Shrove Tuesday — and no luck, the landlord said 
gravely, could be expected if that anciemt culinary 
rite was not observed — after a glance into this in- 
teresting domestic region, Isabel was conducted 
into the parlour, a neat room with sanded brick 
floor, its walls hung with scripture prints and 
ballads; where she was desired to take off her 
plaid and sit down. 

Shrove Tuesday 1 The 3rd of March, as re- 
ference to the sheet-almanac nailed to a wooden 
screen told her. How time had passed — un-noted 
in her*&ingular isolation from civilized life ! 

Her eyes wandered to a pile of broadsheets 
that lay on a small table near her, and presently 
rested on the following advertisement — 
* " Lost, on 29th of current month, a girl aged 
13, tall and slight for her years, with long dark 
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hair, black eyes^ and pale complexion, had on a 
light green gown, grey beaver hat and feather, 
and broidered crimson scarf--'' 

Isabel could read no more ; she started up, ex- 
claiming, *^ That is meant for me I I am sure 
of it" 

<< Eh ?" said the innkeeper looking up in sur- 
prise from the ledger he was studying. 

On hearing his yoang guest's explanation, he 
said ; ^^ I turned this lot of old papers out of 
a closet this morning. This one bears date 
August 31st. 

** Two days after I was lost I" said Isabel. 
** Pray sir,*' she asked, for the letters swam be- 
fore her eyes, " is the advetisement in any broad- 
sheet of later date ?" 

The landlord examined the pile carefully, and 
shook his head. 

" I see/' said Isabel sighing, *^ the advertise- 
ment was inserted before they found my hat by 
the lake, and gave me up for dead 1" 

She finished reading the paragraph, and saw 
that a large reward was offered to anyone who 
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shoald give tidings of her, to the address of Mr, 
Harris, general shop keeper, Graystock. 

'^ Perhaps my mother may still send to that 
town, on the chance of letters or news of me ;*' 
thought Isabel. So excited was she by thu^ 
discovery, that she could do but small justice to 
the excellent dinner now placed on the table ; 
indeed, but for her unwillingness to appear rude 
to her hospitable entertainers, she would have set 
out on the very instant, so impatient was she to 
see and question the farmer. 

The innkeeper's daughter obligingly accom- 
panied her more ,than half wny to Wyke Farm, 
then giving her clear and precise directions as to 
her route, left the young girl to continue her 
journey. Isabel arrived at her place of destina- 
tion without further adventure, and saw, with a 
sense of joyfulness the steep gables and square 
chimneys of the old farm, with its straw-strewn 
yard of cackling poultry and well-fed cattle. 
Quickening her steps she rapped at the door, and 
being adpiitted by a farm servant, saw all the 
family, with the exception of the farmer himself, 
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«ittiBg at the long oak table ready &t their earlj 
«Bpper. She approached the farmer's wife, who, 
at the head of the board, was in the act of carving 
a huge roand of beef, when raising her eyes for a 
moment, she espied Isabel, and started up, 
dropping her knife and fork with a cry of sor" 
prise, almost of alarm. 

^^Why/^she said, staring fixedly at the new 
<oomer, '^ if I did not know for sare and certain 
that she was dead, I should say this was Miss 
Isabel St Clair I or — Heaven save us 1 can it be 
her ghost?" 

^^No, JMrs. Stockwell,'' said Isabel coming 
•<;lose, and holding out her hand, ^^ it is I myself 
alive— I am no ghost/* 

*^ Ts it possible, my dear young lady 9 Then 
you wore not drowned in that dreadful lake?*' 
And just touching Isabel, as if to make sure 
she was not mistaken, the farmer's wife in 
the respectful fashion of the age, dropped ber 
bent cnrtsey to the young lady. 

Isabel enquired eagerly if Mrs. Stockwell 
•could give her any tidings of her mother, axid 
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was answered by a melancholy shake of the head» 
'^Yoa had better take a bit of supper, dear 
Hiss/' she said, ^^ I know you don^t mind our 
homely ways." 

" I am interrupting you," said Isabel, and she 
took a seat at the table. The party was large, 
the farm servants, as was customary in those 
days, sitting at the lower end of the board ; and 
the mistress was so busy attending to their wants 
and her children's, that there was little leisure 
for conversation until supper was over, and the 
men and maids had dispersed to their several 
avocations. 

Then Isabel again enquired about her mother. 

** Well, my dear," said the farmer's wife, '* her 
grief— I may say her agony — was sad to witness. 
My husband was almost wild, too, for he felt as 
if it was partly his fault you were lost." 

" No — it was all my own wilfulness," said 
Isabel sorrowfully. " But pray go on." 

" They dragged the lake,'' said the farmer'^ 
wife. It was not till next day your things were 
found. 
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** Did not the pony come home ?'* 

« No — it was probably kidnapped — as we at 
first fancied you might have been. A strange 
man had been seen prowling about the harvest 
fields/' 

"Poor Arthur would be very unhappy too/' 
said Isabel. 

" Dear little fellow, yes ! We thought he 
would have gone into convulsions, his grief was 
so great. ** 

" My husband drove them both home him-< 
self," continued the good woman, "and was able 
to be of use in several matters of business. As 
Mrs. St Glair was bent on going abroad, he 
advised her to ask your great relation's leave to 
sell the house, which was granted. Before she 
started she sent us a letter, and a handsome 
present." 

Isabel asked to see her mother's letter, which 
request was readily granted. Her tears flowed 
fast, as she saw the well-known handwriting ; the 
letter spoke of long absence from England ; the 
mother saying she could not bear to stay where 
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everything recalled her dear lest child. She 
coDcladed by saying that if ever she returned to 
her native land, she woald oertainly see her 
friends at Wyke Farm, whose kindness sibe 
should always remember." 

This confirmation of her mother's departure 
seemed to extinguish Isabel's last hope. Giving 
way to her grief, she wept long and bitterly. 

Mrs. Stockwell waited until the violence of the 
young girl's emotion had subsided, then gently 
tried to comfort her. 

** Do not grieve so sadly, my dear young lady," 
she said, ^' we will do all in our power to help you 
find your mother again. When my husband 
comes home he will advise you better than I can, 
and of course you will stay with us as long as 
ever you like." 

Isabel thanked her, and strove to be calm. 
She took notice of the children^ and enquired 
where the farmer was gone, and when he was exr 
pected to return. 

Mrs. Stockwell hesitated, and looked myste- 
rious, while her face betrayed some anxiety. 
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" Why," she said, •* I cannot tell exactly — in- 
deed I do not know. He^s gone with a gentleman 
— a friend, I mean — on important business. Glad 
enough shall I be to see him home again, for the 
place is not a bit like itself when he's away. He 
has been absent three days already.'' 

It was now dusk, and Isabel finding how eager 
the family were to hear her adventures, good- 
ntnturedly offered to gratify their curiosity, 
although Tery tired. This time she omitDed 
nothing, but spoke of her imprisonment in the 
eafttle, and her escape from the robbers, for she 
Wtt0 now in a safe asylum, with friends who would 
protect her. The recital was listened to with 
breathless interest, and on its conclusion Mrs. 
Stockwell regaled the whole party Tiith hot 
8|nced elder wine. At a far later hour than usfnal 
they retired to rest, Mrs. Stockwell condacting 
Isabel to the best room in the house, saying she 
hoped the young lady would feel herself at home, 
and bidding her heartily welcome in her hus- 
band's name as well as her own. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



THE farmer's return. 

Isabel awoke on the morning following her 
arrival at Wyke Farm, with a sense of protection 
and safety to which she had long been a stranger. 
The dread of again falling into the hands of the 
robbers, which had haunted her ever since her 
escape from the castle, was now removed. Al- 
though the uncertainty that clouded her future 
made her at times restless and unhappy, she felt 
truly grateful to be once more with kind, if hum- 
ble friends ; and in return for their endeavours to 
amuse and cheer her, she did her best to enter 
into their various occupations and interests. 

The evening of the second day, she again 
questioned Mrs Stockwell about her husband's 
absence. The farmer's wife, although she said 
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bat little, was evidently anxioas and aneasy, 
frequently going to the door^ or sending one 
of the children to thegate, ^' to look for father." 

^' Indeed; I know no more than yon do when 
he will be back, Miss," was the answer, *' I wish 
I did." 

These words were hardly spoken when a loud 
rap was heard at the door. Kitty, the eldest girl, 
ran to open it^ and Isabel was glad to see farmer 
Stockwell enter ; but what was her surprise and 
joy, when immediately behind him she recognized 
the Lieutenant I He looked pale and worn, and 
so weary and exhausted that he could scarcely 
Stagger to a chair, which good Mrs. Stockwell 
placed for him, where he remained apparently 
unconscious of all that passed. The farmer was 
in a moment surrounded by his family, so that 
he did not, in the deepening twilight, at first 
distinguish Isabel, who was standing in the back- 
ground a little behind the others. 

After embracing his wife and^ children, Mr. 
Stockwell, with two or three of the younger ones 
clinging to him, turned to the young cavalier 
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wliom Isabel as yet knew by no Dame bat 
^' Lientefiant/' and said, kindly — 

^^ Do not take on so sadly, sir. It can't be 
kdped. Yoa have done all that lies in yonr power 
ta— *• 

^^ No/' said the lieutenant, making an impa« 
tient gestare with one hand, while be covered his 
&ce with the other, *^ No, my kind friend ; never 
shall I cease to reproach myself for my selfish, 
nnmanly conduct ! Wby, why did I run away, 
and leave that noble-minded yonng girl, who 
saved my life at the expense of her own I Why, 
if I could not save her, did I not stay and pmsh 
with her ?" 

As he finished speaking he raised his eyes, and 
for the first time saw Isabel, who had come np 
to him. His astonishment was so extreme, that 
he could not for some time believe that be saw 
aright Starting from his seat he took both her 
hands and gazed at her intently ; until being 
convinced that there was no delusion, be was al- 
most as much overpowered with joy as he had 
before been with grief. 
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After the expiration of a few momeats^ Isabel 
turned to the farmer, who stood staring in great 
bewilderment at her and her companion^ unable 
to ntter a word, and scarcely knowing if he were 
awake or in a dream. His wife, who was surprised 
and mystified at the mutual recognition of Isabel 
and the strange gentleman, seemed also struck 
dumb, and unable to a£ford any explanation. 

But when Isabel approached the farmer^ 
saying — ** Do you not recollect me, Mr. Stock- 
well, and how you let me ride your pony ?" her 
voice and face returned to his memory, and 
more amazed than ever, he exclaimed — 

^^Miss Isabel I is it possible you were not 
drowned after all — ^that you were the young lady 
onr friend here has been breaking his heart about ? 
Well, wonders never cease T' 

^^ Tell me," said the Lieutenant, earnestly, to 
Isabel, " how you escaped ; for to see you here 
seems little short of a miracle.'' 

Isabel told him in few words, then begged her 
former fellow prisoner to inform her of all that 
had befallen him since their separation. 
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'^ As the gentleman is not strong, and it is a 
long story/' threw in the farmer, ^^ suppose, wife, 
you fetch my tankard of ale first We have had 
some hard work, I assure you." 

The ale was quickly brought, and the Lieu- 
tenant, with his three eager auditors, having 
seated themselves, the young man said, looking 
at Isabel — 

" You may imagine, for I cannot describe, my 
consternation when I found you were re-captured 
by the robbers. After a frantic but vain attempt 
to force open the iron door — I felt it was worse 
than useless to linger where I was — my only 
thought was now to raise a party to rescue you. 
But I could not leave the castle until I ascertained 
whether the men brought you out with them, so 
remained hidden behind the old archway until 
they had all left the cave. You still lived, were 
still a prisoner^ I thought ; and this gave me 
strength and courage.'' 

"Then you hastened away?" asked Isabel. 

** As fast as my weakness would allow; choosing 
the open country. It is wonderful how I escaped. 
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for the robbers were scattered everywhere over 
the diflfs and downs ; several passed close by me, 
as I fled away in the moonlight, now hiding under 
some stunted tree or rock, now darting on again. 
My life was valuable for your sake. If I could 
but evade pursuit, I thought, I would seek assis« 
tance at the first house I came to. 

^* My pursuers, knowing the start I had, would 
probably go on too far a-head. In a contest of 
speed I could have no chance. I must depend on 
fitratagem. The night passed in wandering, and 
when daylight began to dawn, I ascended a hill^ 
and climbed a high tree, to reconnoitre. But I tire 
you ?" 

" Oh, no, indeed 1" cried al) his auditors, 
■** pray tell us everything." 

*^ The only human habitation in sight," pur- 
sued the Lieutenant, ^^ was a house with pointed 
gables, standing amongst Scotch fir trees. It 
was about a mile distant. I noted its latitude 
and longitude, as we say at sea, and resolved to 
steer for it shortly. Being very weary, I leaned 
back against the branches for a short rest, and 
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had slumbered a few mioutes when I was startled 
by the sound of voices, which I recognized as 
those of the Bobber Captain and Lawless.!" 
^ Oh r cried Isabel, « what did you do ?*' 
** I kept still, scarcely daring to breathe. I 
heard the captain say with an oath — ^ Baffled ; 
we are lost !^ ' He has eluded us as yet/ 
replied Lawless, ^ but, cunning as he is^ he will 
never escape us all !' 

** I felt somewhat reassured," continued the 
Lieutenant, " for I had feared they were on my 

r 

trail. The pair, like myself, had probably mounted 
rising ground to get a distant view. The tree, 
some foreign kind of oak, had yet a good many 
leaves remaining on it. Presently the gruff 
voice of the Captain resumed, ^ If we had still 
got our faithful bloodhound, I warrant he'd have 
had Master Lieutenant long before this I* ^ Never 
mind,' said Foxy, * the fellow is such a queer cus- 
tomer to look at, he'll not find many to harbour 
him I Any way, such a starved, disreputable 
wretch, with clothes only fit for a scarecrow, will 
not be difficult to trace.' " 
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^* Upon my word, sir," said the Farmer laugh- 
ing, ^* they were not over and above compli- 
mentary to your personal appearance. Your 
yeoman's garb suits you better." 

"Yes, indeed,*' answered the Lieutenant^ 
smiling also — one of those sad, dreamy smiles, 
which had once or twice during their brief 
acquaintance brought to Isabel some dim far off 
recollection, as if she had seen his face before. 

" Go on sir, please, go on," said Mrs. Stock- 
well impatiently. 

*' Glad enough was I," pursued the young man, 
" when I heard the retreating footsteps of the 
robbers, who at the foot of the hill were joined 
by another of the crew ; a fellow who was known 
by the name of Long Sam. I waited a few 
minutes, then left my tree, and crept cautiously 
down hill. At the foot of the hill I saw a powder- 
flask. I picked it up, and was proceeding when I 
heard the sound of returning steps I A shout 
from the three robbers almost instantly told me 
that I was discovered. All fired, but missed me; 
and fear lending me unnatural strength, I flew 
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like a banted hare over the level country. They 
followed at fall speed. My sarvey of the objects 
around me stood me in good stead. I had traced the 
windings of a river ^ and now made for its banks. 
In my early days I had been proud of my abili- 
ties as a swimmer. I would test them now. My 
three pursuers were close at my heels, urging 
each other on, when with one leap I sprang into 
the river I A cry of 'now we have himl' 
arose from the robbers, and a volley of large 
stones assailed me. One heavy flint struck me 
on the head, and almost stunned me, as I rose 
from the water. 

*^That has settled him!' 'He's done fori' 
rung in my ears. I threw up my arms 
with a despairing shriek, to humour this 
notion ; then dived deep under water. I 
remained beneath the surface as long as I pos- 
sibly could, rose for a moment to take breath, 
but instantly dived again, anxious to put a (Consi- 
derable distance between myself and my 
^enemies. Bising again, I ventured to take 
one hasty glance round; only one man was 
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visible, who was following the course of the 
stream. I had taken care to make my way 
against the current ; which fortunately at that 
place was not strong — knowing that the robbers 
would as a matter of course^ look for my body 
down stream. Once more I dived, and when 
I again looked, no sign of the robbers was 
visible." 

" You had indeed a fearfully narrow escape,'* 
£aid Isabel, pale with excitement. 

'^I swam some distance farther," said the 
Lieutenant, ^'then — ^for I was chilled to the 
marrow — ventured to leave the river and 
walked— 

^^ In the direction of the house ?'* asked Isabel. 

** Yes ; but it was long ere 1 reached it, 
weak and exhausted as I was. An old house 
fiteward answered my summons. I told my 
atory, of the truth of which he was evidently 
suspicious. My appearance was against me ; but 
I told him I was a gentleman, and begged him 
to call his master." 

^^ ' My master, so to speak, is a mistress,' said 
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the old man. ^ I serve two maiden ladies of 
advanced age ; the Misses Grimsby of Gaunt 
Manor. You must see, sir, that two aged and 
infirm gentlewomen are not the persons to apply- 
to ! "^ * Use your own influence, then,' I ex- 
claimed. There must be men about the place. 
* Not enough to attack a den of robbers,* 
answered he. Once for all, I will have nothing 
to do with this matter. Go elsewhere — ^you have 
made an unfortunate choice?' This seemed true, 
and I sorrowfully turned to depart. The ancient 
servitor, softened, took me to the side-board, 
and gave me a bowl of rich spiced wine, and 
some white bread. This revived me for a time, 
but presently, after wandering about the wild 
desolate country, fatigue and the long strain on 
my strength overcame me, I could not think — all 
was confusion in my brain, and creeping into a 
rocky cavern, I lay down, and must have slept 
for many hours, for when I roused again it was 
dark night." 

" What happened next ? " enquired Isabel. 

"I had not walked far," the Lieutenant con- 
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tinaed, "before a waggon overtook me; the 
driver said he was goin;^ to one of the great 
northern towns, and offered to give me a lift. 
As I could not do any more, until day came again, 
I gladly availed myself of his offer, and must 
have travelle<i witli him some twenty miles. At 
the inn where we stopped early in the morn- 
ing, I was fortunate enough to meet with this 
worthy farmer, to whom 1 told my tale, and who 
believed me, in spite of appearances. He was 
going home, and took me with him ; provided 
me with respectable clothes, and promised to 
assist me in my quest" 

"Aye," interposed the farmer, " I could do no 
less. His story, strange though it was, bore the 
stamp of truth, and I saw he was a cavalier and 
a gentleman. So impatient was he to execute 
his mission, that I could hardly persuade him to 
stay for necessary refreshment. I took four or 
five of my men with me, with such arms as we 
could raise.** 

** Little time was lost, I assure you," continued 
the young man, addressing Isabel, " in going to 
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the nearest magistrate, to obtain a warrant for 
the apprehension of those ruffians. Indeed, so 
numerous and daring had been the robberies and 
other crimes committed in the county of late, 
that the magistrate entered most warmly into 
the business, placing a strong constabulary force 
at our service; our numbers being further increased 
by several volunteers, yeomen and gentlemen^ 
guests of the magistrate, whose son, a 'fine^ 
spirited youth, also accompanied us, showing great 
zeal in the cause/' 

" We made, indeed, a pretty good muster, '*^ 
said Farmer Stockwell, "and it was necessary, 
with such desperate villains to contend with, in 
their own den.'* 

'* We waited till nightfall," resumed the 
lieutenant, "and then, marching under cover of 
the darkness, reached the old castle a little after 
midnight." 

" Were they all in their cave ? " asked Isabel^ 
greatly excited. 

" Yes ; we passed through the trap door, and 
forced the lock of the centre iron door, which of 
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coarse alarmed the men. They firod upon ns, 
then retreated to their stronghold, barricading 
the inner door^ which^ after vainly calling on 
them to sarrender in the King's name, we had 
great difficulty in forcing. I will not dwell on 
what followed. The smugglers made a desperate 
resistance^ but were at last overpowered, and, 
securely guarded, were taken off to prison, there 
to await their trial at the summer assizes." 

"Did they recognize you, their former 
prisoner ? '' enquired Isabel. 

** That they did," threw in the farmer. " They 
were so farious, after thinking him dead, too, to 
see him alive and free, that they would have torn 
him in pieces but for us and others interposing. 
Several of our men were wounded; how this 
gentleman escaped is a wonder, for he was reck* 
less, and always in the thickest of the fray." 

" Our object was to capture, not kill, the rob- 
bers," added the Lieutenant " My first thought 
naturally was for you, child. Judge of my dis- 
may, my anguish of mind, when I found you not I 
The robbers, when questioned, after their capture. 
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maintained a sullen silence, all bat Wildman, 
who said you were dead. In vain did we search in 
the remotest recesses of the dungeon, no trace of 
you was to be seen." 

** Aye," said Farmer Stockwell, " I thought 
our friend here would have gone raving mad. 
The only female in the place was a hideous old 
hag, whose screams and howling were heard above 
everything." 

" Dame Crab," said Isabel, " What was done 
with her ? " 

" She at first refused to leave the cave," said 
the Lieutenant, " but knowing what a hard- 
hearted old creature she was, I had her hand- 
cuffed and removed with the men as their accom- 
plice. It was perhaps the most charitable pro- 
ceeding, for let the populace catch sight of her, 
and it will not be long before she suffers as a 
witch. I will only now add, that large quantities 
of plate and other valuable articles were seized ; 
and are lodged in safe custody, until such time as 
they can be identified, and claimed by their res- 
pective owners.^* 



i \ 
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CHAPTER XXIL 



A GREAT DISCOVERT. 

** And now, my dear young lady,'* said the Lieu- 
tenant, with tender courtesy, to Isabel, " I want 
you to tell me about yourself, so that my first 
care may be to restore you to your family, from 
which — if I rightly understood the brief sketch 
you gave me of your history — you are, by some 
accident, separated. I am not destitute of for- 
tune. Before leaving India, I deposited the bulk 
of my property in safe keeping. Some time must 
elapse ere I can communicate with the agents at 
Madras; but in the interval, if I can establish my 
identitjr, and prove that I was not lost in the 

schooner Henriette, I shall doubtless be able to 
raise funds suflScient for present purposes. As I 
fiaid before, my kind young friend and deliverer, 
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to whom I owe life and freedom, your interestar 
shall be as they ought, my first care.'* 

Isabel thanked him earnestly, but said, ^^ Do 
not think about me at present. You must have 
dear relatives and friends, whom after so lonff 
an absence, you must be most anxious to see 
again.'* 

An expression of pain clouded the young man's 
face. 

" My only remaining relatives,'' he said, ** have- 
deserted the cause of the Stuarts — there can be- 
ne sympathy between us. Though it is not I — 
but my kindred — who have severed the ties that 
bound us. England is no more a home for me. 
When you are restored -to home and friends, I 
quit my native land — this time for ever." 

" You are aware that the good cause once^ 
more triumphs, sir? " Farmer Stockwell ventured 
to suggest 

*^ Yes ; I gathered the news of King Charles'' 
restoration from the smugglers. My relatives^ 
may now be paying the penalty of their desertion, 
and languishing in poverty and neglect, unless^ 
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they have again tnrned with the tide. Only 

those who, like me, have wandered for long years^ 

» 
in foreign lands, can imagine the intense longing 

to look in the face of a kinsman, to grasp once 

more a hand endeared by relationship ! But no* 

more of this.*' 

" Yes, indeed," said Isabel, earnestly. ** Per- 
haps year relatives, like many others, supported 
Cromwell's cause to stop the horrors of that 
dreadful civil war. At any rate, go to them 
first. I am with kind people, leave me—" 

^^ No, do not speak of such a thing I " was the 
indignant rejoinder. '* I will never leave youy 
on my word as a gentleman and a cavalier, until 
I have restored you to your friends. Can I for- 
get all I owe you ? No, it shall never be said 
with truth that George St. Clair is mean, selfish,, 
and ungrateful I" 

At these words Isabel looked fixedly at the face 
of the speaker, then hurriedly asked him what 
his name was. 

" St. Claii — George St. Clair. Do you know 
the name ?" 
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" Yes, indeed I do," said Isabel. " It is my 
own ! " 

" Yours ! Isabel, too ! The name of one 
whom I loved as the dearest sister. Can it be 
that you are her child, the child of my brother — 
Major Arthur St Clair." 

" The same — and you — you must surely be my 
dear uncle, who went away to sea many years 
ago, when he was only sixteen years old, to join 
Prince Rupert?" 

He bowed his head in answer. 

'' Your mother,'' he asked eagerly, " is she 
alive ? Is she well ? " 

^' I hope, I trust so,^' was the trembling, tear- 
ful answer. ^* She was well when I last saw her, 
six months ago. Where she is now I know not 
I fear in some foreign land. But at least," the 
girl added, her colour rising, and her eyes flash- 
ing, '' she has never been false to the King's 
cause, the cause for which my father died, how- 
ever she may have suflbred ! My brother, too, is 
the dearest little fellow, so good and true ! " 

The Lieutenant — or as he must now be called— 
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Captain St. Clair, for such was his rank in the 
navy, now rose, and taking Isabel's hands, 
looked in her face for a few moments, with a 
deep, earnest gaze, then embraced her affec- 
tionately. 

" My oWn dear brother's child,'^ he said with 
emotion. " How could I ever believe that one 
of our true-hearted race could be a traitor I " 

" Dear uncle," murmured Isabel, with tears of 
joy in her eyes, " I can never be desolate now. 
But oh, if my mother and Arthur — *' 

" We will find them, dear Isabel ; we will not 
rest till we have found them," said her uncle, 
confidently. ^' But tell me all our family 
history — all that has happened since I went 
away." 

Isabel told him, as briefly as she could, ot 
the treacherous conduct of their kinsman Maurice, 
who had sided with the Puritans, and yet on the 
restoration of the Stuarts made it appear that 
he had all along been in league with General 
Monk to bring back the King. She also told 
him how this heartless man had by flattery and 
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hrihexj induced Charles to bestow on him the 
estates so recently given back to Arthur.'* 

When she told of this, St Clair's brow 
^darkened. 

" The consummate villain ! '* he exclaimed. 
*^ It was he who told me that Major St. Clair's 
widow had been persuaded to desert the royal 
<;ause. I had it under his own hand and seal. 
Now I see his motive — to keep me away from 
England I " 

" Why did you not write to my mother, dear 
uncle/' asked Isabel. 

^^ I did, my dear child. Maurice and I met in 
a distant Jand, and I entrusted to him my letter, 
which he promised faithfully to deliver. I waited 
impatiently for the answer, which he was to send 
by a merchant captain, a friend^of his. We have, 
as you are aware, no regular posts to distant 
lands. Well, I waited for your mother^s answer 
to my letter, in which I had prayed her to con- 
isider me as her protector, her brother, her devoted 
kinsman. The answer came at last. It was my 
own letter, returned unopened I Maurice, the 
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^cked hypocrite^ professed great concern for 
me ; he had done all in his power, he said, to 
49often your mother's heart, bat she had rejected 
my letter with contempt, abjuring me and all 
Boyalists ; she had gone over to the Pnritan cause, 
and had even, my false kinsman told me, hinted 
at the likelihood of her speedily forming a ma- 
trimonial alliance with old Lambert Moncton, the 
possessor of her late husband's confiscated 
property." 

*^ How cruel, how false I He is worse than I 
thought him I '' exclaimed Isabel. 

"He shall answer for his guilt/' pursued 
•Captain St Clair. '^As you may imagine, 
Isabel, I no longer looked forward to a speedy 
Teturn to England. I threw all my energies into 
foreign service. I was successful in several 
•encounters with ' pirates, who infested the 
Brazilian seas. 1 then indulged my wish to see 
India, and traded largely with merchants and 
natives in that country. I was bound for Havre 
de Grace, a French port, when I fell in with the 
smugglers. That part of my history you know." 
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Isabel asked her uncle if he remembered 
bidding her good-bye, before he went to join 
Prince Rupert, when she was a very young 
child. 

" Quite well," he answered. " Your little face, 
as you looked up at me, with baby fingers cling- 
ing to one of the buttons on my sailor^s uniform, 
has often come before me in my dreams of home, 
during my long midnight watches on the silent 
deck. I promised to bring home a fortune for 
my little lassie — that promise I am happy to be 
able to redeem, Isabel.*' 

During this little scene, Farmer Stockwell and 
his wife had, with native delicacy of feeling, with- 
drawn to some distance, leaving the newly dis- 
covered relatives to themselves. But now Captain 
St Clair, leading Isabel by the hand, approached 
the worthy couple, to thank them anew for all 
their kindness, and to receive their hearty con- 
gratulations. 

" Had I known you was a St. Clair, sir," said 
the farmer, " I should have been still more 
zealous to serve you, if possible." 
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*^ Scarcely, my kind friend. Not kDowing 
year politics, I purposely avoided the mentioa of 
my name as a well-knowa Royalist one/' 

The conversation again turned on the usurper 
Maurice. 

^'Had I been with you, Isabel/' said her 
uncle, ^^ that bold rascal should have had a hard 
fight before he got possession of the old place. 
I would have defended it stoatly^ I was at the 
siege of Beading, when not more than a lad. 
Now, the question is how to oust him/' 

^^ Unless we could recover the casket, with the 
deed of gift,'* said Isabel^ ^^ I fear we have not 
much chance/' 

^' Is not Clarendon still at the helm ? " asked 
the captain. 

** Only nominally,*' said the farmer. " His 
virtues seem a reproach to the King's vices, and 
the King hates him. To ask a favour through 
the Earl, they say, is the sure way not to have 
it granted. When he lets go the rudder, to 
speak in your seafaring language, I fear the ship 
Charles will soon be wrecked/' 

B 
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^' May I remind you all/' said Mrs. Stockwell, 
^^ that it is high time to come to supper." 

^^ Trae, Dame/' said her husband^ who, with 
the resty readily obeyed this summons, and did 
ample justice to the good cheer. The farmer's 
wife, who was of rather a sentimental turn of 
mind, discovered a wonderful likeness in the faces 
of the two St. Clairs. True, the captain's was 
thin, and had that wan pallor peculiar to those 
loDg confined without light or air, but his eyes 
had not lost their brightness, his features were 
clearly cut, and regular, while his hair, of rich 
golden brown, fell in long curls, after the fashion 
of cavaliers of that day, and his beard (which 
had been trimmed since Isabel last saw him, was 
pointed, and of moderate lengtL His yeoman's 
suit became him well enough, or rather he carried 
off the costume with an easy grace that showed 
him to be a thorough gentleman. 

Isabel had regained some of the youthful 
bloom, of which her recent sufferings and priva- 
tions had deprived her; although still delicate 
looking, her face had retained its oval contouTy 
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v^hile her dark eyes had an expression of thought- 
fulness almost beyond her years. 

The meal was a pleasant one ; between earnest 
discourse and innocent mirth the evening wore 
away, and all under the roof of Wyke Farm 
were wrapped in sound repose long before 
midnight 
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CHAFFEE XXIIL 



THE CASKET. 

An earnest conference was held next day at 
the farm as to the best means to be used for the 
discovery of Mrs. St. Clair. Advertisements might 
be tried, but the lady, believing her daughter 
was dead, would not be looking for' them, 
and if she were on the Continent would be un- 
likely to see English papers ; the communication 
between our country and foreign lands being at 
that time casual and uncertain. Isabel was most 
anxious that her uncle should take her to France 
and other parts of the Continent, which he will- 
ingly promised to do, should search in England 
prove fruitless. At the same time he warned the 
young girl that it would be extremely difficult to 
trace the route of a private individual, travelling 
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on the ContiDent. Mrs. St Clair might haT6 
settled in some obscare place. ^^ But cheer up, 
my dear/' said her kind uncle, ^^ no means shall 
be left untried." The farmer suggested an appli- 
cation to Maurice St. Clair. Whatever his 
character he was now the head of the house; 
the widow had communicated with him on 
matters of business ; she derived her income 
irom him ; he must possess some clue to her 
whereabouts. 

" To be sure, I will write at once/' said Cap- 
tain St. Clair. 

^^ Excuse the liberty, sir, but don't you do any 
such thing," interposed the farmer's wife. *^ You 
say he deceived you once — and for why ? To keep 
you out of the. way ; — he believes you dead, or 
far beyond the seas. Show yourself later, if you 
will, when you are more in a position to cope 
with him, but not now. Let Miss Isabel write a 
few lines, saying she is alive, and asking if he 
knows where her mother is. That will excite no 
suspicion, and be likely to bring a true answer. 

This was felt to be wise counsel, and a man on 
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horseback was sent over to St. Clair Hall that 
very day with IsabePs letter. A cold but not 
uncivil answer was returned, to the effect that at 
the widow^s request a sum sufficient to produce 
the yearly income allowed for her maintenance^ 
had been placed at her disposal, to invest as she 
thought fit. A brief acknowledgement of this, 
simply dated London, had closed the correspond- 
«ence. Maurice congratulated his young kins- 
woman on her escape, and regretted he could not 
give her the information she desired. 

Captain St. Clair wrote by the first post ta 
Messrs. Straughan, the English bankers and 
agents for the Madras firm; telling of his misadven- 
tures, and giving tests of his personal identity* 
But as a fortnight at least must elapse before an 
answer could be returned, the Captain spoke ta 
Farmer Stockwell on behalf of himself and his- 
niece, apologizing for trespassing so long on his 
hospitality, but trusting in time to find some way 
of making amends to him and his kind wife. 

The good farmer replied that he was proud 
and happy to have such guests ; and with 
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thonghtful kindness, begged Captain St Clair 
to accept the temporary accommodation of a loan 
from his savings in the county bank. 

In dae time a satisfactory answer was received 
from Messrs. Straughan and Co., congratulating 
their client on his escape from shipwreck and 
prison, assuring him his interests had been well 
cared for in the interval, and begging him to 
draw on the firm for whatever money he might 
require. 

Meantime a meeting was appointed to be held 
at Carlisle with the object of restoring the pro- 
perty found in the robbers' cave to the rightful 
owners. Isabel, who was much interested, ex- 
pressed a wish to be present ; her uncle promised 
to take her, and the farmer said he should also 
like to go. 

"Not that I have any lost property to get 
back again," he added, smiling. 

" Unless it was the handsome time-piece — my 
father's wedding present to us," threw in his 
wife, ^^ that you let a man have to repair, though 
I advised you not, and which we never saw again." 
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"But the robbers were not clock -makers, 
dame/' said the farmer. 

" No ; but they pretended lo be, sometimes/* 
si^d Isabel. ^^ I remember such a pretty cuckoo 
clock being brought in — *' 

** It might be the very one," said Mrs. Stock- 
well, eagerly. " I know Host countless fat pul- 
lets, ducks and turkeys.** 

^^ Tou won't get them back again, my dear, 1*11 
warranty" said her husband laughing. 

Before the important day, orders given at the 
county town, enabled Isabel and her uncle to 
obtain garments more suitable to their station 
than those they had been wearing. 

Captain St. Clair chose the dark-blue naval 
uniform, with gilt buttons and cocked hat, 
to which he was entitled as Post-Captain in the 
royal navy ; a costume often worn by officers on 
shore as well as at sea ; with the sword and 
sword-belt, indispensable to an English gentle- 
man, in those days. Isabel's costume was a black 
satin gown, slashed with rose colour, a short, 
hooded mantle of purple velvet, and a low 
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icrowced hat with broad brim, trimmed wiAh 
white ribboDS. 

CoDsidering the period, wb^u a reaction in 
favour of bright tints and rich fabrics had set in, 
replacing the ^^sad'^ coloars and scanty garments 
^f the Puritan ladies, the young girl's costume 
was as simple and unostentatious as it well could 
be, without affectation. 

The day of the meeting arrived. A great lum<- 
bering vehicle called a coach, bad been ordered 
to take the St. Glairs to Carlisle — drawn by four 
powerful horses ; fewer could not have moved it, 
and etiquette required that number. The farmer 
preferred riding his stout cob ; he had also 
mounted two or three of his servants as outriders, 
that his guests might go in proper state. 

The day was fine and the roads in tolerable 
order — an important consideration at a time when 
'Coac.hes often stuck in the mire for hours — and 
the drive over the hills and breezy moors was 
•enjoyed by the travellers, despite the jolting 
of their ponderous and springless carriage. Both 
looked with interest at the old town, whose gates 
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and fortifications had suffered considerably in the^ 
late civil war. 

On this important day, persons of all classes 
poured in from every quarter, and the town-hall 
was filled to overflowing. The little party found 
seats not far from the platform, on which were 
assembled the county magistrates^ and others in 
office. A body of constables stood ready to keep- 
guard, and to bring forward the various articles 
for which owners had to be discovered. 

Sir Lionel Beverley was chairman of the 
meeting ; a stout portly man of fifty, on his right, 
with a cynical look on his hard but handsome 
face, was pointed out to Isabel as her kinsman,. 
Maurice St. Glair ; while in another magistrate 
she recognized her benevolent friend, Mn Free- 
mantle. The rest had no peculiar interest for 
her. 

The business of the day commenced. Large 
quantities of plate were first produced, most of 
which was easily traced to its right owners, by 
the crest or cyphers on it. Many richly chased 
tankards and salvers were recognized, and 
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claimed ; as were also nnmeroas articles of 
jewellery and ornament. Pictures, old china, a 
bird cage, minus the parrot — all manner of 
things only to be characterized as nondescript, 
followed. An old man rejoiced in the recovery 
of his cremona; a naval Captain claimed his 
chronometer, Mr. Freemantle identified a silver 
goblet which had been abstracted from his side* 
board ; Farmer Stockwell got back his cuckoo 
clock. Some articles of little worth except from 
association, were restored, although these were 
few, such being speedily turned into money by 
the robbers. , 

All this occupied a considerable time, but 
Isabel looked on with unflagging interest It 
was so agreeable, to see people rejoice in the 
recovery of their property, and she felt a pardon- 
able pride at the thought of having been, in some 
measure, instrumental to this end. Somehow it 
got whispered about, that the young girl sitting 
beside the pale, handsome naval officer, had been 
a prisoner in the robbers' den ; and many were 
the looks of intiCrest and curiosity directed towards 
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her, whilst her quiet, ladylike appearance pro* 
daced a favourable impressioD. 

Unconscious that she was the subject of re- 
marky Isabel continued to watch the animated 
scene before her ; when a circumstance occnrred 
which brought her prominently into notice. 

The day's work seemed nearly concluded, few 
articles of consequence remained, with one 
exception ; this was a casket of rare and beau- 
tiful workmanship, which Isabel instantly re- 
cognized. She whispered a few words to her 
uncle, who led her forward ; and telling one of 
the officials that the young lady by his side was 
a possible claimant of the casket, she was at once 
allowed to mount the platform. 

** How exquisite" — '* How beautiful I" were 
the exclamations of those near enough to see 
clearly the object under examination. On this 
several ladies pressed forward to obtain a better 
view, as they had done several times before when 
anything attractive was produced. 

^^ Do let me see I" said a showily dressed, 
rather affected woman, with a thin anxious face, 
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high cheek bones, and a )ong neck. *^ Pray 
open it," she added — " T am dying — literally 
dying — to know what it contains." 

*' That is Lady Sophia St. Clair— Lord Mac 
Laclan's daughter," Isabel heard a bystander 
observe. ** They say she has a very harsh 
husband.'* 

*• Excnse me, madam," said the gentleman, 
whom Isabel had recognized as her kind ad- 
vocate, Mr. Freemantle ; " but I was about to 
suggest to my brother magistrates that anyone 
making a claim to this casket should be requested 
to give some description of its contents before 
they are made public." 

He spoke courteously though firmly, and 
everyone seemed to see the reasonableness of his 
suggestion. 

*^ Where is the key?" asked the chairman. 
" I have seen none likely to open it. Sir Lionel,'* 
answered the constable. ** These are some of the 
keys found in the castle." He held up a bunch, 
chiefly large and clumsy, then added " here is a 
small silver key, and here is a gold one." 
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^^ Bat/' said the chairman, who held the casket 
in his handy ^' these are both too large. How are 
we to get the lock, which is of the smallest 
dimensions, open? That is the question. An 
attempt has plainly been made by the rob- 
bers to force it, for here is a scratch on the 
enamelled surface.*' 

** We shall have to borrow a key from Titania 
or Queen Mab/' said Mr. Freemantle smiling. 

" May I speak, sir ?*' said Isabel, who for 
some moments had been trying to make herself 
heard. 

** Certainly," said the magistrate turning round, 
and catching sight of her earnest face. '^ Surely," 
he added, ^^ I have seen that countenance before^ 
and yet — ^" 

" Yes sir," answered Isabel, " you saw me 
at Bock Cottage, when I went to seek my 
mother." 

** Oh yes — I recollect You have found her, I 
hope?" 

" No sir," said Isabel, sadly and shyly ; " but 
I have found a kind uncle." 
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"That is well. And you think you know 
something about this casket, do you P'' 

" Yes, sir, I know a great deal about it." 

"Then you shall speak!" cried Mr. Free- 
mantle, heartily ; ^^ for I know by experience that 
what you say is to the purpose.** 

" Is it not strange/* interposed Maurice St 
Olair, in a voice that struck Isabel as singularly 
harsh and unpleasant, "that so very young a 
person should profess to know anything about 
what is evidently of great value ?" 

Isabel glanced up quickly in the speaker's face. 
Was it possible he had a dim perception that 
this was the casket— the loss of which had been 
MO favourable to his ambition ?" 

" We can but test the accuracy of her pro- 
fessions," said Sir Lionel Beverley. " A young 
person may be cognizant of family affairs. Will 
you favour us with your name, young lady ?'* 

" My name, sir,*' Isabel replied respectfully, 
"is St. Clair. That casket belongs to my family, 
SB I can prove to you/* 

*^ A bold assertion, young girl/* said Maurice^ 
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who had perceptibly changed coloar. ^' Allow me 
to ask if yoa a^e prepared with witnesses to pfoye 
your identity, and to certify as to your character ?'' 

" I will answer for both !" cried a fresh, boyish 
voice; and a tall gentlemanly youth of about 
sixteen, who had been sitting among the specta- 
tors, started up and advanced to the platform. 
Isabel at once recognized him as Hugh Beverley, 
Sir Lionel's eldest son, her favourite partner on 
the memorable day of the fete aud the fire at 
St. Clair Hall. What a flood of varied recollec- 
tions came thronging to her mind, at the sight of 
himl '*I know her,^' pursued the young lad, 
** and so does my mother, and my sister Flora ! I 
saw her risk her life to save this very casket 
from the flames, and envied her noble daring." 

These words from the son of the chairman, 
one of the most important persons in the county, 
produced a marked sensation in the assembled 
crowd. Sir Lionel Beverley was the magistrate 
to whom Farmer Stockwell had applied for a 
warrent to take up the robbers ; and young Hugh 
with a brave boy's natural delight in adventure. 
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had enlisted in the cause, little thinking that the: 
young girl he wont to rescue was no other than ' 
Isabel St. Clair. 

A bow, a smile, an encouraging glance from 
Hugh, was all that time and the occasion per- 
mitted ; but Isabel felt that she had a warm friend 
near. 

Maurice St. Clair was the next to speak — 

^^ Since this casket belongs to the St Clairs/* 
he said, ** I, as head of that ancient family^amthe: 
proper person to take charge of it" 

He held out his hand, but was met by a mur- 
mur of dissent. Maurice was not popular in the 
county. His sudden appearance had been attended 
by rumours of bribing and unfair play ; the dis- 
possession of the young heir so lecently restored 
to his heritage, had not been accounted for satis- 
factorily to the neighbours. Had not Hugh. 
Beverley been absent, engaged in pursuing his 
studies at college, at the time when the widow, 
and her children left, he would have been sure to 
have heard the right version ; as it was, he had 
questioned Maurice closely, much to that gentle- 

S ' 
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man's annoyance ; and ill-feeling existed between 
the two families, despite a soperficial sort of 
friendship. 

^^ If you are a claimant^ sir/' said the chairman, 
^^ you will not object to submit to the same tests 
to which others have submitted this day.'' 

" N-o ; yes I that is," stammered Maurice, 

** Are you prepared," asked Sir Lionel, ** to 
fiwear that the casket was ever your property ?" 

** Yes," answered Maurice, growing bolder, as 
he felt what great issues might be at stake. ^^ It 
was mine once, but I relinquished it to the other 
branch of our family, who proved how little they 
thought of the treasure, by losing it !'' 

" What did it contain ?" asked Mr. Freemantle. 

** Jewels, and title deeds of the estate," an- 
swered Maurice, promptly. 

" The advertisements, which we all saw, stated 
that much," observed the old magistrate. '^ We 
want a more crucial test than that. £h, sir 
chairman ?" 

*^May I be permitted to ask the gentleman 
one or two questions ?" enquired Isabel. 
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Leave being granted, she said, looking fall 
«t Maurice — 

^^ When the casket was in yonr possession, did 
you ever look at its contents ?'* 

" Of course—- of ten," he replied, looking round 
with an air that said, — Is not this foolish trifling P 
But Isabel's serious manner compelled attention. 
A deep silence prevailed in the crowded court. 
She went on — 

*^ Pray how did you open it ?" 

" With the key 1" was the answer. " This is 
really too childish !'* 

" Where did you keep the key ?*' pursued the 
questioner. 

"On my watch-chain probably, or in my 
bureau,'^ said Maurice, with undisguised im- 
patience. " May I ask, my good girl, what you 
are driving at ?" 

** I want you to find the key.'' 

^* Ha, ha ! that's what we all want 1" 

" May I have the casket a few moments, sir?" 
Isabel asked the chairman. 

It was placed in her hands. After half a 
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minute's carefhl examination, in which she passed 
the point of her forefinger slowly over the smooth 
enamelled snr&ce, she stopped, made a carious 
movement, and a firm pressure with her nail 
amidst the gold chasing, which described a sort 
of zone round the casket ; and, lo ! a small por* 
tion of the apparently solid wall slipped away,. 
and disclosed an aperture of three quarters of an 
inch long, and half an inch broad, in which lay 
a tiny, jewelled, gold key I She quietly handed 
the casket back to the chairman, who inspected 
this singular device with an air of surprise and 
interest, then fixing a keen look on Maurice 
St. Clair, said — 

" Pray is this where you kept the key 
of the casket ?" 

The usurper mattered something aboat a bad 
memory ; and was then invited to speak more 
minutely as to what the casket contained. 

^^ I have said all I choose to say/' he replied 
^^ and may I beg that some reserve may be used 
as to the disclosure of family secrets, and matters 
of a purely private nature ?'' 
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*'To be sure," said Mr. Freemantle. "We 
only want to identify, not to pry I Let Miss St« 
Clair speak." 

" The interior of the casket," said Isabel, in 
clear tones audible all over the court, ^* is divided 
into irregular compartments, fitted with slides, 
and secret places for holding documents or 
jewellery. In the centre one is a parchment with 
a grant of land from Edward III. to one of our 
ancestors, by name Clement St. Clair. It is tied 
with a faded cord of green silk, and may be 
looked at by the court without danger of reveal- 
ing family secrets. Will you please see, sir ?" 

The chairman looked as directed, and the 
small antique yellow document was drawn to 
light. 

'^ There are various other deeds and papers, 
which I could describe, but will not," said the 
young girl, glancing at her kinsman Maurice, 
^* if what I can tell of the jewellery is thought 
aufficient. In the first compartment to the right 
is a ring, with a single large diamond." 

Sir Lionel produced it, a splendid brilliant of 
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the first water, which shone like a star as the 
sun's rays flashed upon it 

" Under the stone,** said Isabel, ** is the 
cypher A. St C. My grandfather's initials — also 
the date 1597. Shall I show it you ?" 

" Yes/' said the chairman, " My fingers are 
too clumsy." 

Isabel touched the secret spring, and the 
apparently firmly set diamond flew back ; with a 
strong magnifying glass, several members of the 
board verified Isabel's statement. 

In a circular receptacle, pointed out by the 
young girl, was a massive gold chain; on the 
amulet attached to which was engraved the family 
crest and motto ; — a heart pierced by an arrow, 
and the words, " FaithfuUe unto Deathe." She 
also called attention to a manuscript, in old 
English, written in small, beautiful characters,, 
by an ancestor in the 14th century, who had 
brought the casket from Italy, and was its first 
proprietor. He willed it to be handed down to 
his descendants in the direct line, and, failing 
male issue, to a daughter. Failing the direct 
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line, it was to go to the ^'distante familie branche 
of St. Glairs, at Hfirdingstone, in Lincolnshire*'— *i 
the place where Maurice SL Clair's ancestors had 
lived, and from whom he had inherited a small 
^freehold estate. 

This was de cyphered, and read aloud by Sir 
Liouel Beverley, who was skilled in the old black 
letter of the 14th century ; and deemed a con^ 
elusive proof of the identity of the casket 

" It belongs by right to your young brother, 
if he lives/' said the Chairman, courteously, to 
Isabel, after a short conference with the othei 
magistrates ; ^' and, as you will, I hope, soon find 
him — while in case of his not living to manhood^ 
you are the next heir — my colleagues and I think 
that you are the proper person to take charge of 
this casket." 

** Pardon me," said Maurice, who with white 
face and agitated demeanour, had held aloof from 
the recent debate, **but as I have a reversionary 
interest in this valuable possession, or heirloom-— 
indeed my chances being great — since the boy is 
lost, aud the girl poor, and unprotected— pardod 
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jne, therefare, if I say that she is not the proper 
laistodian of the casket" 

He had worked himself into a passion, and 
now stood scowling defiance <m all around. 

'^ Major St Clair's daughter is neither poor 
nor nnprotecied," said a manly Toice ; and an 
officer in naval nniform stepped up to the front 
of the low platform. '* Allow me, gentlemen,'* 
he continued, *^ to introduce myself as GSeoige 
^t Clair, captain in the royal navy, uncle to this 
young girl, and consequently her natural guardian 
and protector." 

^' What imposture is this V' cried Maurice St 
Clair, ^^That person I know to be dead — 
drowned years ago !" 

"Maurice,** said Captain St. Clair sternly; 
'^ you cannot surely have forgotten me, much as 
I am altered! But if you do not recognise my 
person, you must remember a certain night in a 
•Brazilian seaport, when returnmg unarmed from 
a late revel, a party of lawless marines set upon 
you, stabbed and rifled you, and but for a fellow 
countryman coming to the rescue, your houri^ 
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had been numbered ? 7oti mast remember ihe 
base return you made for this seasonable help 
'^he letter and its false answer, by Oaptdn 
Winstanley, of the Columbus?" 

^* Enough, enough!*' cried the traitor, '^Is 
ibis a time or place for private discussions ?" 

'^ Certainly not," said George St Clair, with 
forced calmness. ^^ But for this most unexpected 
affair of this casket^ I had not now made myself 
known. We may meet and settle our accounts, 
at some future period." 

" Brother magistrates," said Maurice, *' I must 
leave you now, I have an engagement — and I am 
not well." He made a sign to Lady Sophia, who 
had been listening, mystified ; her anxious look 
deepened ; and they hastened out of court. 

Meanwhile the chairman placed the casket in 
Isabel's hands, with a few complimentary words 
on the clear and concise way in which she had 
given her evidence ; then leaving the platform, 
was joined by his family, who greeted Isabel 
cordially, and begged to be introduced to her 
cmcle. Lady Beverley, as also her son Hugh, and 
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Tlora, a lovely, modest looking girl of seventeen 
-—the almost Paritan severity of whose costume 
did not conceal her natoral grace — made many 
professions of friendship to the St. Clairs, invit-^ 
ing them to visit the Manor. This they agreed 
to do, at some futore time ; and then, on being 
informed by Farmer Stockwell that the coach was 
waiting, they were glad to leave the close,^ 
crowded Coort, and after this long exciting day 
to find themselves once more on their way back 
to their temporary home at Wyke Farm. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 



FOUND AT LASTI 

Pbottd and happy was our young heroine, as she 
bore away with her the treasured casket ; loud 
and hearty were the congratulations of the farmer 
and his family. These humble friends were in- 
dulged with a sight of the precious " Deed of 
Gift/* written — ^like others of both earlier and later 
date — on a single half-sheet of small letter paper, 
in His Majesty's bold^ but somewhat irregulai^ 
handwriting, not free from a blot or two. 

" I aJmost wished," said the farmer, " that 
Miss had pulled it out, and shown it in open 
Court. But, perhaps, it was best not." 

« I think so," said Captain St. Clair. " You 
see, for one reason, it is useless without my 
young nephew, in whose favour it was written. 
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" Ah, true," and every face became grave and 
Bad. Poor little Arthur; where was he? 
Did he still live ? He was well and healthy six 
months ago. Had Maurice the usurper caused 
him to be kidnapped? It was not likely. If 
Maurice had the boy in his power, he would 
hardly have been so agitated at the sight of 
the casket. 

^^ Oh, uncle, if we can bat find him and my 
mother I" Isabel said sadly. 

An early day was fixed for their journey to 
London, and, after taking a kind farewell of the 
Stockwells, Captain St Clair and Isabel set o& 

More than a century later the custom of pray- 
ing publicly, in church, for one about to proceed 
to the metropolis, still prevailed ; so it will be 
easily understood how anxiously the family at 
Wyke Farm longed for the promised letter to 
announce the travellers' safe arrival at their des- 
tination. 

Safe, but weary, uncle and niece were glad to 
reach a comfortable hostel in a street leading out 
of the Strand, then considered a very fashionable 
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and agreeable locality. Many necessary par- 
chases had to be made, passports to be obtained^ 
and matters of business to be settled with Messrs. 
Straaghan, the agents, so that a stay in London 
of some weeks was contemplated. Besides, it 
would be extremely unwise, as Captain St Clair 
reminded Isabel, to rush off to the Continent with-* 
ont allowing a reasonable time to learn the results 
of the enquiries and advertisements. The weather^ 
too, would be more favourable for crossing the 
Channel, somewhat later in the season ; mean- 
while her uncle kindly took Isabel to see any 
objects of interest or amusement in the city and 
its environs, that were new to her ; so that the 
time passed as pleasantly and profitably as the 
one unceasing anxiety about their missing re- 
latives would allow. 

It was the end of the third week after their 
first coming to London, that the Captain and 
Isabel sat by a window of their sitting room which 
overlooked the Thames, watching the pleasure 
boats and other craft plying to and fro, and en- 
joying the sunny afternoon, while they discussed 
their plans. 
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" I fear," St Clair said, " that we may now 
feel pretty certain that those we seek have left 
British soil. Not an atom of information has 
been gained from our various sources of investi- 
gation. What say yon, Isabel, shall I take oar 
passage in the ^^ Diana " bonud from London 
to Dieppe, on Tuesday next ?" 

** Yes, dear uncle," replied Isabel, " I shall be 
quite ready." 

^* Have you got all you want, my dear P" 

" All, except a little book for my diary — to 
note down the towns we stop at." 

^' Would you like to come with me and get it ? 
I want to go to a shop near." 

Isabel, always glad to walk with her uncle, ran 
to get her hat and cloak. The purchases were 
made, and the pair were walking towards their 
hotel, when Isabel felt something palling her 
dress. Looking qaickly rouad, she saw, to her 
surprise and joy, her little dog Fairy ! She 
uttered an exclamation of pleasure, and stooped 
to caress her long-lost favourite, while Fairy 
greeted her with rapture. 
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" Oh, uncle, it is Fairy — ^I see you remember 
him r 

The dog also recognised Captain St. Glair, 
which, as Isabel said, showed his shrewdness 
-^knowing a man when he was better off! 
Then Lawless did not kill him. But to whom 
did the faithful creature belong ? Would they 
let Isabel have him back ? Perhaps, if money 
were given. Fairy was in good condition, and 
wore a fine silver collar. Some gentleman or 
lady must own him. Isabel was for going back 
a little way.' But this did not suit Fairy; he 
ran on to the end of a small street near, then 
back to Isabel, then a little way down the street. 

" Let us follow him," said Isabel ; so they 
went down Essex Street, the dog running forward, 
and back again, in wild excitement and delight ; 
jumping up at Isabel, who, in playing with 
him, dropped a' parcel which she and Faiiy went 
back to recover. Captain St Clair, who was a 
little in advance, paused at a bookseller's shop, 
by the door of which stood a little boy dressed in 
deep mourning, crying as if his heart would break. 
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^' What is the matter, my dear ?" asked the 
Captain, who was fond of children. The boy 
sobbed oat that he had lost his little dog. It had 
suddenly run away from him. 

" Then I think I can help yon/* was the re- 
joinder, when, Isabel coming np, no sooner 
caught sight of the little fellow's face, than^ with a 
scream, she caught him in her arms, and em- 
braced him tenderly. 

^' Arthur, Arthur 1 1 have found you at lastl'^ 
she exclaimed. 

*' Isabel — my own darling sister I Then you 
are not dead ?" said the child, looking in her face 
and clinging to her. 

"Oh, uncle, this is Arthur I" said Isabel. 
Then added — " My mother ; where is she 5 take 
me to her." 

" She is in there," said Arthur, pointing to 
the shop. 

He took her hand and led her in, the Captain 
following. By the counter was a slight, tall 
lady, robed in black, who, IsabePs heart told 
her, even before she saw the averted face, was her 
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but afl she approached, Mrs* St. Glair tamed 
round — saw the daughter she had so loDg believed 
dead*— uttered' a cry, and oyercome by sadden joy 
would have fallen to the ground but that the 
Captain supported her with his arm. 

^' Mother,, dearest mother; do you not know 
me?'' cried Isabel. 

'^ My beloved child/' faltered the mother, re- 
Tiying, and folding her daughter to her breast. 

The bookseller, a kind, considerate man, who 
well knew the 8t Glair family, now led the way 
to a parlour at the back of his shop, and invited 
the^ little party in. Isabel did not long forget 
her uncle. 

^ Mother," she said, ^^ look at him. Do you 
not know him ? Do you not remember—" 

Mrs. St. Glair gazed earnestly at the stranger. 

" Tell me, Isabel," she said. " Who— who*- 
li know, his face, yet—" 

<< Mother, it is my uncle ; our dear father's 
brother George," Isabel replied; 

Ifotwithstanding the Jong separation, they noNiv 

T 
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perfectly remembered each other ; and the newly- 
found relatives embraced, with murmured words 
of joy and affection. 

" And this is my little nephew," said Gteorge 
St Glair, laying his hand on Arthur's head. 
^^ How much we shall have to tell each other I 
How long have you been in London ? and where 
are you staying ?" 

Mrs. St Clair, with her son and Mrs. Pym, 
had only come to London the previous evening. 
They were in small lodgings not far distant, with 
a friend of their old servant^s. They could not 
afford an expensive abode. 

'^Then come to my hostelry, *' said Captain 
St Clair, eagerly. " There is plenty of room for 
you. We will send for Mrs. Pym and your 
luggage.'' 

<< Let us go and bring her,'' cried Isabel, im- 
patient to see her nurse. 

This was readily assented to; Mrs. St Clair 
and Arthur going in first, that the old woman's 
nerves might not receive too sudden a shock. 
Even with this precaution, it seemed at first as if 
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Mrs. Tjm would lose her senses, or fall into a fit, 
so great was her astonishment to find Isabel 
alive. Her delight, when Captain St. Clair pre- 
sented himself, was greater than her surprise at 
seeing him. She had always predicted that he 
would return and be a blessing to them all — the 
dear, noble-hearted sailor boy that he used to be, 
with his bright face and his merry laugh. 

In a couple of hours' time the new comers were 
settled at the hostel in Cecil Street, and explana- 
tions on both sides had been given and received. 
Isabel learned that her mother, after leaving Bock 
Cottage, was on her way to London, preparatory 
to quitting England for the Continent, when^ 
owing to a break down of their carriage, she and 
her little party were detained a few days at a 
small village in one of the Midland counties. The 
poor lady, whose health had been affected by 
grief and much exertion, was unwell before start- 
ing, but had hoped at least to reach London before 
she stopped to rest. But during this short delay 
her painful symptoms rapidly increased, and she 
was soon prostrated by severe inflammation of 
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the: chest, followed by an attack, of fever--^of a 
kind just then prevalent in the locality. 8he was 
kindly treated at the small wayside inn, where 
she was obliged to stay; but the weakness^ ie«» 
maining, after the worst of her illness had sub*- 
sided, was very great, and the depression of spirits^ 
from which she suffered, rendered her recovery 
exceedingly slow- Then Arthur had. sickened 
with the fever, and this still fiirther delayed their 
progress. After a time the little party moved on 
to a* more hetdtfay district; and happenings t^ 
meet with a pleasant cottage^ and kind^ simple 
people, Mrs. St Clair had resolved' to stay over' 
Christmas in this quiet spot, and delay her depart 
ture from* England untU the spring made travel^ 
ling more agreeable. 

^*My dear boy was as happy as he could' be 
without his sister,'* continued the gentle lady; 
^^he seemed amused with, the v^ious pet animals 
kept at our cottage home. I had^ feared that he* 
would go into a decline, so weak and ill did iSbe' 
fever-leave him ; his state was^for a long while the* 
cause* of the greatest anxiety te me^ I feai^ t 
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jibonld lose him too I We got new milk and eggs 
axul other country laxaries for him at Baintree. 
Mrs. Fym liked the place ; she met with a cousin 
there. It mattered little to me where I was. I 
.staid on, in this secluded spot, where the mild yet 
bracing air suited my dear little invalid. We 
did not quit it, until about three weeks ago, when 
by very easy stages we made our way on to Loa- 
don. Little did I dream what happiness awaited 
ns there." 

Isabel asked hov7, and where, they had found 
Fairy? She was told that about two months 
.after her supposed death, the sorrowful little 
.party were stopping at the first stage of their 
journey from Bock Cottage to London; when 
Arthur, with a cry of joy, recognised the little 
dog, in the arms of a man who was offering it 
for sale in the market place. 

^'A man with a cunning face, small sharp 
eyes and red hair," Arthur said, ^^ who wore a 
fllouched hat and large cloak.'' 

" That was Lawless, commonly called *Poxy ;' ** 
exclaimed Isabel. 



>» 

'» 
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<<He seemed very croel/' added Arthur, 
^' for he beat Fairy when the poor little thing 
stmggled and whined to come to me. 

'' He asked an exorbitant price for the dog, 
said Mrs. St. Clair ; ^^ but as you may imagine, 
dear Isabel^ we gladly gave it, to recover the 
faithful little creature so endeared by association 
with you. We tried to trace out where it had 
come from, but in vain. All we oould get from 
the man was that he had picked it up on a 
neighbouring common, wandering about alone, 
and half-starved.'' 

Supper was over. Mrs. Fym on this occasion 
making one of the party, that she might hear 
many interesting matters concerning the family 
she had served so long and faithfully. 

And all the important events had been told, 
except one. That was the recovery of the casket. 
Isabel had begged her uncle to be silent on the 
subject — she had planned a little surprise ; and 
quitting the sitting-room directly after the cloth 
was drawn, she presently reappeared in her cos- 
tume of a yeoman's daughter, with plaid grac6- 
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fully arranged, and carrying on her arm a market 
basket Her uncle, who was in the secret^ pre- 
tended to want farm produce, playfully complain- 
ing of the young market woman's high prices. At 
last, after some joking and laughing, she said she 
had, at the bottom of her basket, an article quite 
of another kind, which would exactly suit the 
young gentleman. What would he give her for 
it? Arthur, entering eagerly into the spirit of 
the game, produced a bright new silver penny. 

*^ That will do — ^you shall have it for that," 
Baid Isabel ; and removing some fresh vine leaves 
from her basket, she drew forth — and placed in 
her brother's hands — The Casket I 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



THE king's decision. 

It seemed to Isabel when she awoke next 
morning, as if all this happiness must be a dream^ 
— ^like those from which in her wanderings she 
would Touse, all the more unhappy to find the 
bright forms and sweet voices unreal ! 

But no ; those were her mother's loving eyes 
looking down upon her, and that was Arthur's 
bright face peeping in at the door, begging leave 
to come in and give her just one kiss, before she 
rose. 

" I have seen uncle already," said the little 
boy, " I love him, he is so kind. Shall we not 
leave off our mourning, mother, now that Isabel 
and uncle are both found P" 

This practical suggestion was quickly carried 
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out. It was not flo easy to decide where the 
happy family party should next go ; or what steps 
should be taken with respect to the recovered 
Deed of Gift. 

Captain St. Clair, who in his youth had, as 
well as the other members of his family, been 
presented at court, asked for an audience with 
King Charles, at Whitehall, through one of his 
ininifiters. This was graciously granted, and his 
majesty was -also pleased to request that Mrs. St. 
Clair with her two children should accompany 
their relative. 

On the appointed day they drove to the palace, 
where they found the King lounging on a sofa, 
with four or five dogs about him. He received 
the little party with that mixture of dignity and 
graceful ease for which he was distinguished ; 
shook hands cordially with Captain St. Clair, al- 
luding to his gallant service, and strange adven- 
tures ; spoke with respectful sympathy to the 
widow, of her late husband, who fell in that terrible 
affray at Worcester. " And 'this is his son,'* pur- 
sued the King, after a brief pause. ^^ If you will 
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let me hawe him as my page, I wOl take special 
care of him. His sister, Ihear, is quite a heroine 
— met with as many hair-breadth espapes as we 
ourselves did in oar exile 7* 

'' I met with some strange adventures, sire,'* 
said Isabel, thns appealed to ; ^^but my getting 
into the robbers' hiding-place was the means of 
finding my nncle, and afterwards this casket 
belonging to my brother." 

<< Indeed ! how did you get amongst the 
robbers ?'' 

Isabel gave a short sketch of her adventures, 
assisted by pithy and appropriate questions from 
the King. As she concluded, his majesty asked 
to see the casket, which Arthur, instructed be- 
fore hand, presented kneeling. The deed was 
produced, amongst the other contents, all of 
which Charles examined with interest. He re- 
cognised, and at once acknowledged his own 
hand-writing. 

** How stupid to have ever forgotten it I" he 
exclaimed ; and how unfortunate its being so 
long lost I The present possessor of the estates 
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has, I believe, no children — and has been 
married many years V* 

" Nearly twenty, sire,'* was St Clair's reply. 

" Well," said Charles, thoughtfully, this matter 
requires, and shall receive, our most serious con- 
sideration. Meantime, fair Isabel,'* he added, in a 
lighter tone, ^' allow me to present you with thte 
small token of my admiration and respect" He 
took from his finger a small emerald ring, and 
placed it on hers. The young girl, blushing, made 
a low curtsey, and expressed her sense of the 
honour, in terms which, if not perfectly conven- 
tional, came from her heart The King seemed 
pleased ; he made a sign to one of the lords in 
waiting; wines and sweetmeats were brought in, 
and partaken of ; a few courteous phrases inter- 
changed, and the interview was at an end. 

Not long after, came a letter from the King's 
private secretary, to the effect that as a subse- 
•quent writ under his majesty's own hand and 
seal had put Maurice St Clair in possession of the 
estates, he thought the fairest arrangement would 
be to allow that gentleman to continue to hold St 
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for his life, and to make young Arthur bis lieir 
in taiL By letters patent, his jnajesty empowered 
.a female descendant to succeed to the property. 
He farther decreed that Maurice shoujd pay itha 
sum of six hundred pounds yearly oat of the 
estates, to Major St. Glair's widow^^-instead 
:0f the very inadequate pension he had allowed 
her — with two hundred pounds each, annually, 
to her children.; and a further payment of five^ 
thousand pounds to each, on their marriage, or 
on their respectively attaining the age of twenty 
one. This airangement, the King thought^ was 
the fairest he could make, and would, he hop^ 
.be satisfactory to all parties concerned. 

Qeorge St. Glair, after due reflection, resolved 
to abstain fi*om seeking out his kinsman Maurice. 
*^ The past cannot be recalled," he wisely reflected^ 
*' to reproach him with his treachery would serve 
no good purpose. He knows that I still live.; 
and J am happy, and undeceived, at last. GK>d 
:ha8 been very merciful to me, and brought me 
.through great trials ; I have no wish to he 
vindictive." 



Irobel was disappointed' at the result of her ^ 
visit to Whitehall^ so also was Arthur. 

^I thought,** said the littie boy, "that as the. 
King, gave Isabel snch a beautifiil ring, and. me 
that large packet of French bonbons,, and was so: 
kind to us all, he would surely let us go back at 
once to St Clair Hall' r 

<< My finding the deed is of but little nse^" 
said Isabel, gravely, 

^^ It has placed our family in a far more sccnie 
position," said their uncle. " Arthur's succession 
is secured, and you are both, as well as your 
mother, handsomely provided for. Charles might 
have found it very di£Scult and inconvenient to 
revoke his appointment of Maurice — that bold, 
haughty, reckless man/' 

" Oh, yes 1 dear uncle, I see you are right,** 
said Isabel ; and Authur agreed with his sister, 
as he almost always did* 

Maurice, on his side^- was angry and indignant 
at the king's decision ; but bis Majesty reminded) 
him. that as the deed conveying the. property toi 
ancrthe]>-rand doubtless the true: branch of && 
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family — was found, he (Maurice) might be very 
thankful that he still retained a life-interest in 
the estate ; which gave him the means of pro- 
viding suitably for the Lady Sophia — in case she 
survived him. As the couple were childless, why 
should they desire more ? 

Mrs. St. Clair and her children were now com- 
paratively rich ; they were thankfhl and content ; 
where they should reside was the next question. 
Isabel said — " We were all thinking of going to 
the Continent, why should we not travel a little, 
before settling down in England ?'' This notion 
was hailed as a happy one by the rest of the 
family. Poor Mrs. Pjm made a wry face ; but 
instantly said she did not wish to go back from 
her word— she had promised to go with her 
mistress and Master Arthur. 

All appreciated tbe good woman's devotion, but 
the case was altered now, by the presence of the 
Captain^ and Isabel. It was a pity to subject the 
faithful creature to all the discomforts of foreign 
travel, which those who were younger could 
endure, and even derive amusement from. No^ 
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she should remain at Daintree with her coasin, 
and take care of Fairy — the little dog, of course, 
could not be taken to foreign lands. Mrs. Fjm 
was persuaded ; — the family would only be absent 
a few months ; then th^ would call for her^ on 
their way to the North, where they hoped ulti- 
mately to make a home. 

Space does not admit of any detailed account 
of this foreign tour, which was much enjoyed by 
all the party. Captain St. Clair, who had 
travelled a good deal, was a capital guide, and, 
under his auspices, his three relatives saw all 
that was best worth seeing in Germany, France, 
and Italy. In those days^ when it was a dis- 
tinction to travel on the Continent, and when 
plenty of money and a considerable amount of 
courage were requisite, all felt that they had 
accomplished a rather grand undertaking ; more 
than that, they had gained much experience, 
and acquired knowledge that would be always 
valuable. 

But a summer spent in foreign travel was 
enough, and by the end of August they were 
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ready to return to England, convinoed, as have 
been: so many, both before and since, that there 
ia no place eq^nal to it. Having crossed the 
Channel safely, the travellers went Northward by 
easy stages, and, taking Mrs. Pym with them, 
as well as the faithful little Fairy, proceeded to 
Greystock, and put up for the time at the 
principal inn of that town. It should be men- 
tioned tiiat as the St. Clairs passed through 
London on their return from the Continent, 
Arthur had been taken to the family physician, 
who gave it as his opinion that the little boy 
had now so far outgrown his delicacy that there 
was no further cause for anxiety on his account 

One letter had been sent to the care of Mr. 
Harris, the chief shopkeeper ; it was from Miss 
Walters, the lady who had bought Rock Cottage. 
She complained that she found the place 
lonely, and would be glad to part with it again. 
She had added several additional rooms, a con- 
servatory and outbuildings^ so that the house 
was now suited for a family of considerable size. 
Hearing Mrs. St. Clair was coming to Grey- 
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stock, she ventured to offer it to her again, on 
fair terms. 

^^ Oh mother, let ns go back to dear Bock 
Cottage again I" cried Isabel and Arthur. 

" I am willing,*' was the answer. ** What 
does Uncle George say ?'* 

The Captain liked the idea, provided the house 
was large enough. ^^ I wish/' he added, ^^ to be 
near the sea. I have set my heart on building a 
yacht ; then I shall be able to leave you when- 
ever you are tired of my company.'' 

^' Oh uncle, you will not surely go off to sea 
again, and leave us/' said the two children, with 
blank looks. 

Their uncle assured them that he should only 
take short cruises. '^ And you shall go with me, 
if you like." 

That would be delightful. Rock Cottage was 
visited, and found to be sufficiently large, and 
greatly improved. It would be interesting and 
profitable to make still further additions ; so as 
to render the place quite perfect in its way, as a 
residence. Terms were soon arranged, two or 
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three more servants engaged, comprising M0II7 
Jenkyns^ who was overjoyed to return to the 
&mily she had quitted with such regret ; and at 
Michaelmas the little iamily so happily re-united^ 
their dear uncle now added to their number, took 
possession of Bock Cottage once more. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 



A LAST VISIT TO THB OASTLE. 

Two happy, but camparatively aneyeatfal years 
passed. A time of regular study, and mental im- 
provement, to Isabel and her brother^ ; of useful 
occupation and calm enjoyment to alL Not always 
do relatives, long parted by circumstances^ 
however dear to each other, find thorough plea- 
sure, and mutual sympathy, when brought to- 
gether. But in the case of this little family, all 
was congeniaL George St Clair, through all his 
wanderings, had longed for the quiet and peace 
of domestic life. Since boyhood he had scarcely 
known what it was to have a home ; now that he 
had found one, he fully appreciated the blessing. 
He himself was a most delightful companion ; 
earnest, intellectual, gentle, and affectionate; yet 
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fall of spirit and energy; having seen mnch and 
thought much. Past suffering had only served 
to strengthen and ennoble his character, and to 
make him more grateful for the happiness that 
had at last fallen to his lot, 

Isabel and Arthur idolized him ; and he entered 
with the deepest interest into all that concerned 
tbem ; joining mth. their mother in encouraging 
them in their studies, and in training them to 
grow up good and unselfish ; while he was the 
first to promote, or invent schemes for their diver- 
sion and amusement. Expeditions to re-visit 
persons and places, interesting from past asso- 
ciation^ were amongst the chief of their innocen t 
pleasures. 

Although the family now possessed a coach ; 
the little cart drawn by Donald and another pony , 
and driven by Arthur (the Captain following on 
horseback), was the favourite mode of conveyance, 
except on state occasions. 

Wyke Farm was one of the first places visited ; 
indeed a friendly intercourse was always main- 
tained with the good farmer, who had behaved so 
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well ID time of needy and who was invariably 
eager to hear all that concerned the St. Glair 
family, with whose fortunes he had been so singa- 
larly mixed np. 

Witches' Glen was the object of another 
expedition. Betty Blake was surprised and glad 
to see Isabel again ; she thought it so kind 
of the young lady to remember her, and bring 
her relatives to this lonely abode. She was 
especially delighted with Arthur, who was, she 
s aid, the very image of her dear, lost boy, Jamie I 
Isabel's adventures interested the Dame exceed- 
ingly, especially her escape from the cave, and 
the capture of the robbers. Mrs St Clair had 
brought the old woman some suitable and useful 
gifts — a whole copy of the bible, in good plain 
type, which was indeed a valuable present ; a 
warm cloak, some groceries, and a bottle of cordial, 
or strong waters, in case of illness ; while Arthur 
gave her a pair of handsome Spanish fowls ; and. 
the Captain, a copy of George Herbert's poems, 
with the life of that pious and humble-minded 
divine. The animals recollected Isabel, or she 
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fancied they did, bat the sight of so many 
strangers frightened them! Fairy and the cat 
Grip renewed their former half hostile, half 
friendly relations. With her mother's per- 
mission, Isabel promised to repeat the visit, at 
least once in a year. 

" You are too kind ; you spoil me,'* said old 
Betty, with tears of gratitude. '^ It is not so much 
the nice things, valuable as they are, and useful 
* — especially this blessed book — ^but it is the ten- 
der thought and feeling shown by it all !" 

Daniel Benson, and the kind, simple people 
at the fishing village, were not forgotten ; indeed, 
a fine young sailor, a son of old Daniel's, just 
home from a long voyage, so took Captain St. 
Clair's fancy, that he was, after due trial, 
engaged as one of the crew of the yacht 
** Isabel;" — the building, and then the christen- 
ing and launching of which, formed one great 
source of interest, during the first year. 

A whole day was devoted to visiting the White 
Cottage. The exciseman, his wife, and Betty, 
had felt very anxious at not hearing of Isabel for 
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00 long ; John Benson had been oyer more thai! 
once to Greystock, and also to Bock Cottage, to 
make enqniries. Betty being as desirous as ever 
to be Isabel's attendant, was duly engaged in 
that capacity by Mrs. St Glair, and never did 
Isabel or her mother have cause to regret taking 
the devoted country lass into the family. 

With some difficulty the shepherd's hut was 
found— ^the hut that had proved such a welcome 
refuge to Isabel; it was viewed with much interest. 
The faithful Toby recollected her: and almost 
knocked her down with his rough gambols, and 
demonstrations of joy. Isabel had not forgotten 
the toy-horse for little Charles, while her nlother 
had brought a bundle of left off clothes for the 
shepherd's wife and children ; and the Captain 
presented the good man himself, with a crown 
piece. 

The neighbouring gentry made state calls at 
Bock Cottage, and amongst these were the Bever- 
ley family. An invitation to pass a few days at 
the Manor, was given and accepted ; and gradually 
a warm friendship and intimacy was established 
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between the two families ; who found they had 
many pnrsuits and tastes in common. A strongs 
sympathy seemed from the very first to draw 
Captain St Clair and Flora Beverley together. 
Flora had been duly presented at coart, and had 
mixed in the best London and country society for 
three years ; she was greatly admired for her 
beanty and intelligence. There was a qniet re- 
serve in her manners in general society, that con- 
trasted strongly with the flippant^ noisy gaiety 
affected by many yonng ladies of the period^ a 
style becoming very fashionable at coort. Yet 
she conld be lively enough with intimate 
friends ; and it was observed that of these, her 
favourites were the St Clairs. Several dis- 
tinguished gentlemen, one of them a noble, 
had asked her hand in marriage, but all 
had been refused. It was thought that 
the reason for this coldness to her suitors 
was a preference for Captain St. Clair; at 
any rate she never seemed so happy as in his 
society, notwithstanding the difference of some 
fifteen years in their respective ages. The Cap-> 
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tain, when questioned by his nephew and niece 
on the subject^ owned that he thought Flora the 
most interesting girl he had ever met, as good 
and sensible as she was beantifal. ^^ If I were 
young, and in a sufficiently high position/' he 
addedj ^^ I should certainly choose her for my 
wife, of all others— if she would have me V* But 
though George St Glair undervalued himself, no 
one else in either family thought him unsuitable. 
Flora might, of course, make a grander match, 
but she did not seem disposed to do so. She had 
a handsome independent fortune, left by an aunt, 
and could please herself. The Beverley s were 
not mercenary, or worldly. Therefore there 
seemed great reason to hope that, in time, a con- 
nexion so desirable might take place. 

Hugb, now a thoughtful looking, manly, Oxford 
student, was as devoted a friend of Iss^bel and 
Arthur as he had been during their early, brief 
acquaintance. He was very fond of the sea, and 
both he and his sister often joined the yachting 
parties. 

It was near the close of the second year of the 
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St. Clairs' residence at Rock Cottage, before a 
visit to the old castle was determined on, although 
a cmise in the yacht, with that object in view, 
had been often spoken of; and the picturesque 
ruin had been seen and admired from the sea, 
when sailing past These short voyages were 
much enjoyed by all; the little vessel was a 
perfect model, so trim and graceful; the crew 
all picked men, with Ned Benson as master — a 
fine, active fellow, with a long brown beard. 

Isabel and her uncle felt a strong curiosity to 
see once more the place where they had suffered 
so severely, now that sufficient time had elapsed 
to soften the (at first) too painfully vivid recollec- 
tions. Mrs. St. Clair and Arthur were also very 
desirous of visiting this strange and wonderful 
place, while Flora and Hugh were not less 
interested in the subject 

Accordingly, on the second anniversary of 
Michaelmas Day— on which Bock Cottage was 
taken possession of — the united party set out 
on their voyage. All were in high spirits, the 
^y was delightful, with just wind enough to fill 
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the white sails of the ^^ Isabel/^ without causing 
any unpleasant swell on the water. 

As they sat on deck, the conversation turned 
on Maurice St. Clair. 

^^ I regret to hear from many quarters," said 
Hugh Beverley, " that he gives more and more 
dissatis&ction to all who are connected with him. 
The tenants and labourers on the estate find him 
a hard landlord, and harsh master, and I fear he 
is a tyrannical, unkind husband/' 

" Aye, sir,*' said Benson, respectfully, joining 
in, as he stood for a moment near; '^he is the 
most unpopular man in all the county round. No 
one, gentle or simple, gives him a good word. 
They say the king never did a worse job than 
putting Master Maurice into that place. ^ He 
grinds down the poor tenants, raises their rent, 
and turns them out if they are a bit behindhand. 
The Christmas gifts and other charities which 
the poor have looked to, from that house — aye, 
and had too— for generations, are all stopped. No 
logs cut down, no ale, no beef nor bread. He is 
poor, and can't afford it, he says." 
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^* Is that because he has to pay as, I wonder/ 
said Isabel, thoughtfully. 

•* Oh no, miss,*' said Benson. " He was just 
as bad the first year he came. Lady Sophia 
brought him a goodish bit of money, but he has 
got hold of it, and won't let her spend a penny. 
My sister lives with her, and says her poor lady 
has a sad time of it I would not speak, but it's 
no secret He has such dreadful gloomy fits, he 
will not speak to his wife sometimes for a week 
together. He does not get much enjoyment, I 
take it, out of the property he planned so hard, 
and behaved so dishonourably, to possess." 

^^ A man cannot be happy with such a heavy 
load on his conscience/' observed George St. Clair 
gravely. 

** Indeed no," said Hugh. ** Talk about being 
poor I What is the one thousand a year he is 
charged with, out of his princely revenues ? '' 

^^They say his great interest is in rearing 
horses," threw in Benson. 

" He certainly rides some very wild ones,*^ 
observed Flora. " We saw him yesterday, racing 
along at furious speed." 
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'^ IVe heard more than one person say they 
flhoald not grieve if he broke his neck/' said the 
master. " I must say — '* 

"Hush, Benson," said Captain St Clair, 
gently. " You must not dwell on such thoughts. 
We are getting near the castle." 

^' Aye, sir, one more tack will take us into the 
little bay. '? 

All landed, and accompanied by Benson and 
two more stout sailors, bearing torches — ^for the 
ladies and children were. somewhat nervous— 
went to the ruins. All admired the beautiful 
gateway, and the grand old arches, and buttresses, 
still left standing, and the party lingered outside, 
until reassured by the escort ; when holding her 
uncle's hand, while Arthur tightly grasped hers, 
Isabel gained courage to descend. She was glad 
to see that the trap door had been wrenched off its 
hinges and flung on one side, while the first iron 
door was also removed from its position, and the 
inner one the same. Evident traces of the barri- 
cade, and of the conflict with the smugglers, 
were visible ; broken fire arms, torn fragments of 
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doUdngy splintered casks, the rough furnitare 
OYertnmed. It was a dismal scene. Whilst the 
Captain and Isabel were explaining vaiioiis 
matters to the rest, on a sudden a loud shriek 
was heardy followed by another and another. 
Isabel turned pale, the ladies gathered close 
together, Arthur begun to cry and cling round 
his sister ; even the Captain started, and the 
sailors looked astonished. 

''Dame Crab I" almost instantly exclaimed 
IsabeL 

Indeed such fearful and hideous noises could 
proceed from no one save that old hag ! One of 
the sailors, in obedience to St Clair's orders, 
was proceeding down the further passage, to 
find and bring forward the old woman, when 
hasty steps were heard, and Dame Crab, herself, 
ran into the cave, and stood in the midst of 
the assembled party! She was more wild, 
and haggard, and eyil*looking, than ever; and 
Isabel felt faint, and all but overcome with 
images of the terrible past, recalled by the sight 
of that weird figure. The dame was now silenti 
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but she taraed a sdratinizing gaze first on OQe 
person then on another, as all stood still for a 
moment. She ignored the male members of the 
party, bat examined the ladies keenly, first Mrs. 
St Olair, then Flora, turning away with a shake 
of the head. At last she spied Isabel, and yelling 
out — 

" Ah, you are come at last, are you — ^you who 
have been my worst enemy — lost me my mates; 
my comforts, my son, — ^yon did not know the cap- 
tain was my son,' but he wast — got him hanged^ 
and made my home a desert, a place only fit for 
wild beasts ; but Fve waited for ye, and I'll have 
my revenge. I know ye, through all your finery, 
you vile, treacherous, wicked — " 

At this point, doubling herself together for 
a spring, she flew like a wild cat at Isabel, as 
though wishing to tear her to pieces ; but for- 
tunately the girl was well protected^ her uncle 
had his arm round her, Hugh was close at hand^ 
and Benson, quick as lightning, caught the old 
woman as she sprung forward, and held her 

£BiSt. 
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No one desired to stay another moment in tliis 
cave after this occurrence. Glad enough were all 
the party to regain the fresh air and daylight ; 
though poor Isabel's nerves had been so shaken, 
and she had been so much alarmed by this unex- 
pected apparition, that it was not until after 
many minutes that she recovered her composure. 
Dame Crab was no longer capable of doing harm 
to any one; she had, after her brief paroxysm^ 
sunk down helpless, and seemed in a state of 
semi-imbecility, which, as a fisherman who was 
loitering near informed the Captain, was her 
ordinary state. How she lived no one exactly 
knew, but after being dismissed by the magis- 
trates, when the robbers were committed for trial, 
she had, it was supposed, crept back to the old 
hiding place, and made it her head-quarters. 
Wicked old wretch as Dame Crab was, it was not 
consistent with humanity to leave her in this 
helpless state, to perish. The fisherman, who was 
known to Benson, offered to take her to the 
village, and for a trifling pension to provide for 
her wants. 

" My wife will see to her,*' said the man, " but 
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by the looks on her, I do not believe the old 
creature will trouble anybody long.** 

Which prediction, it may be mentioned, proved 
true, for Dame Crab only lived a few weeks 
longer, during which time. Miss Beverley visited 
her often, and also a clergyman, who tried to 
produce some religious impressions ; but . the 
old woman either was, or appeared to be, in- 
sensible to what was said, and his kind efforts 
were unavailing. 

This was not the only startling event destined 
to mark this day to our voyagers. Just as they 
had concluded their evening meal, which it was 
voted unanimously should be taken at a consider- 
able distance from the castle, a sailor came run- 
ning down the slope from the cliff to the beach 
where they sat, followed by a servant, whose boots 
and spurs, and disordered air, spoke of a hurried 
journey on horseback. This man announced him- 
self as a messenger from St. Clair Hall, who, on 
reaching Rock Cottage, had taken a fresh horse 
and ridden across country, as his business was 
urgent, to Captain St Clair. 

V 
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*^ What is amiss ? " asked that gentlemaQj as 
the servant's manner betokened ill tidings'. 

*' My master, sir" — was the answer. * " He had 
a bad fall from his horse^ his head was struck 
with great violence, so as to fracture the skull. 
He rallied and spoke a few words. 

** ' My kinsman, George/ he said, * I did him 
grievous wrong, he has behaved nobly in not seek- 
ing revenge. I would speak with him, and ask his 
pardon ere I die ?' Lady Sophia would not stay to 
write, she bade me ride post haste to you, to beg 
you, as a Christian gentleman, to come at once." 

^a will," said George St Clair. « Tell me, is 
he then in great danger ?" 

^' Mas, sir, when I had got one stage on my 
way, and did but stop to breathe my steed, and 
moisten my lips at the inn, a groom overtook 
me, with the news that it was too late. My 
master was dead I " 

Dead ! cut off thus suddenly, with scarcely a 
moment for thought or prayer ! He had at least 
avowed his repentance of one wrong deed. That 
was consoling to think ot All were greatly 
shocked at the intelligence. 
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No need to obey that deathbed sammons now* 
It was too late. A message of respectful condo- 
lence to Lady Bophia, to be followed in due time 
by the assurance that her comfort and wishes 
should be studied, was all that was now possible. 

It was not until the little party were sailing 
homeward, their vessel gliding gently, under the 
flood of silvery moonlight, that any one spoke of 
the consequences to themselves, of the usurper's 
sudden death. To return to St. Clair Hall I To 
be once more, and so soon, in possession of the 
dear old home ! It was^ indeed, happiness ! 

" Let us hope," said Isabel, *^ that we may be 
as happy there as we have been at Rock Cottage." 

"As happy" — rejoined her uncle, *^and my 
dear children, may you also, with God's blessing, 
continue as unselfish and as unworldly as you 
now are ; as unspoiled by prosperity, as you were 
brave in adversity ; bearing in mind that in pro- 
portion to the gifts, the talents bestowed upon 
you, is the responsibility for their use and that 
much is required of those to whom much is given." 

There was a silence, and after a time, Isabel 
pointing to a little sketch her uncle had that day 
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given her of the Castle, whose gloomy ruins 
were now brightened by the golden rays of the 
slowly setting sun — said softly abd humbly^— 

" H ever I feel tempted to fall into my besets 
ting faults of carelessness and wilfulness, I think 
the sight of that picture^ which I shall frame and. 
hang in my own room, will check me, by causing 
me to remember all the sufferings these faults 
drew upon me and those I love, more especially 
in the time that I spent* in that dreadful place." 

"If you ever forget your good resolutions,**^ 
said her uncle, tenderly and playfully, " I shall 
only have to put you on board the yacht and 
bring you back to take a near view of it& 
ruins." 

** Indeed, I trust that will never be necessary 
dear uncle," said Isabel, '^ for though I am glad 
to have seen it once more, and to have renewed 

• 

my former impressions, yet I cannot say I ever 
wish to enter the gloomy dungeon again. No> 
I hope this is my last visit to the castle ! " 



THE END. 



